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JAPAN’S RELATIONSHIP WITH ITS 
NEIGHBORS: BACK TO THE FUTURE? 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 2006 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on International Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 11:03, a.m., in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Henry J. Hyde (Chair- 
man of the Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Hyde. The Committee will come to order. 

Welcome to our illustrious panel of experts. And let me extend 
sincere congratulations to the Imperial family and the people of 
Japan on the occasion of last week’s birth of the little prince in 
Tokyo. 

I recently returned from a 2-week fact-finding mission in the 
Asia-Pacific region, and the area I first encountered more than six 
decades ago as a young naval officer. Our delegation made a stop 
most poignantly in the Solomon Islands on August 16, the 61st an- 
niversary of the end of World War II. It was in the Solomons at 
Guadalcanal that a horrific 6-month battle raged in 1942 and 1943. 
We laid a wreath there on August 15th to honor those who fell. 

Abraham Lincoln of Illinois stated in his Gettysburg Address, 
“The world will little note and long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did hear.” So the world took little 
note of our modest wreath laying in Guadalcanal. What is more 
significant, however, is that there were few other events to mark 
this important anniversary. Americans should ponder whether over 
a half century since the September 11th anniversary we just com- 
memorated will also draw only passing attention from a few histo- 
rians. In Japan, by contrast, the prime minister visited a shrine to 
honor his nation’s war dead on August 15th. This caused some 
disquietude among Japan’s neighbors because that shrine also hon- 
ors some convicted war criminals. 

While the eyes of the world turned to conflicts in other regions, 
all appears calm on the surface of this region, washed by the wa- 
ters of the Pacific Ocean, unparalleled prosperity has arisen in the 
post-war years. 

The Pacific has become the major waterway over which the 
world’s commerce flows. Yet even a brief visit to the region reveals 
that turbulent undercurrents lie just below this Pacific surface. 

Whether a rising China will become a responsible stakeholder re- 
mains an open question. The ability of old rivals, Japan and China, 
to find living space without bumping into each other is an emotion- 
ally charged issue. North Korea, as it reminded all Americans with 
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its 4th of July missile launches, remains a major source of regional 
instahility, and maintaining the peace in the Taiwan Strait is a 
constraint challenge for us all. 

All of these sources of tension in the Asia-Pacific region require 
that we and our allies forge a united front; however, sadly, our his- 
tory keeps getting in the way. Our two major allies in East Asia, 
Japan and the Republic of Korea, have never joined in a common 
alliance. At a time when the increasing North Korean nuclear 
threat casts a long shadow over the entire region, it is not in the 
national interest of the United States to have our key allies at odds 
with each other. 

It was curious when, following the recent North Korea missile 
launch, some leaders in Seoul chose to lay the blame for provo- 
cation at Tokyo’s doorstep rather than pointing the finger where it 
belonged, the menacing dictator in Pyongyang. 

Something needs to be done to address the critical issues at hand 
given the immensity of the stakes involved, not only to regional 
piece, but also to the prosperity of the world. Something needs to 
be done so that Japan, the second largest donor to the United Na- 
tions, can take its proper place as a permanent member of the UN 
Security Council. Something needs to be done so that there is 
wholehearted regional support for an immense task ahead, the re- 
unification of the Korean Peninsula. Something needs to be done 
so there is a full accounting of abductees from Japan, South Korea 
and other countries forcibly taken to North Korea. This last issue 
has been a particular human rights concern of our Committee. We 
approved a resolution, which overwhelmingly passed the full 
House. Japan is our good and trusted ally; the Republic of Korea 
is our good and trusted ally. The United States needs both of them, 
and needs them to fully cooperate on these and other issues. 

Thus, the question we wish to address today is, why has Europe 
been able to bury a contentious past while East Asia has not? Why 
has Europe risen from the ashes of war to form NATO, establish 
a European Union, even introduce a common currency, while East 
Asia lacks even fundamental regional security and economic insti- 
tutions? 

The history of 20th century Europe, including the history of the 
Holocaust, was surely no less bitter than that of the 20th century 
Asia, yet European nations which were victims of the Nazis were 
able to join forces with former axis powers to present a united front 
against the Soviets threat during the Cold War. While Europe has 
moved beyond its troubled past, in Asia, it always seems to be back 
to the future. Specifically, the Arbitrage Report on the United 
States-Japan relationship issued by a bipartisan group of experts 
in 2000 suggested that Japan could play a key role similar to that 
played by Great Britain as an ally of the United States. A major 
difference, of course, is that Great Britain does not have a series 
of territorial disputes and unresolved historic issues, with virtually 
all of her neighbors such as exists between Japan and Russia, the 
Koreas, Japan and Taiwan. Is it sound policy to put all of Amer- 
ica’s Asia-Pacific eggs into the Japanese basket as long as these 
historic and territorial issues remain unresolved? 

Let me add, as a member of the World War II generation, that 
I have no doubt that the truth of what happened during the Second 
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War will and must prevail. It is troubling to those of my generation 
to learn that Yushukan Museum in Tokyo is teaching younger gen- 
erations of Japanese that the Second World War in Asia was 
launched by Tokyo to free the peoples of Asia and the Pacific from 
the yolk of western imperialism. I just visited Korea, the Phil- 
ippines, Singapore, the Solomon Islands, and I can tell you that 
while some spoke frankly of bitter experiences remembered during 
the Japanese occupation, not one person in any of these countries 
told any member of our delegation that they fondly remembered 
the Imperial Japanese Army as liberators. The history being 
taught at this museum is not based on the facts, and it should be 
corrected. 

We face immense challenges ahead in the Asia-Pacific region. 
When the story of this new century is finally recorded, the Middle 
East will not likely take center stage in the history books, despite 
our present necessary focus on this region. The history of the 21st 
century will likely be written mainly in China, India, Japan, and 
a unified Korea. The stakes in East Asia thus are great. The unity 
of our friends in the region is essential. We simply cannot continue 
to allow history to impede us as a roadblock to destiny. 

Now I welcome opening remarks from my friend, Mr. Lantos, the 
Ranking Democratic Member. 

Mr. Lantos. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

And before I say a few words about the subject of our hearing, 
let me pay public tribute to your courageous military service in 
Asia. And let me express both my admiration for your very 
thoughtful and significant opening statement, and our regret that 
your historical perspective and geostrategic view will be missing 
from this body in the future. 

Chairman Hyde. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lantos. Sixty-one years ago this month. General Douglas 
MacArthur accepted the unconditional surrender of the Japanese 
Government, formally bringing World War II to an end. 

Few aboard that USS Missouri that September day would ever 
have imagined that 6 decades later, the United States and Japan 
would be the closest of allies, sharing a deep and abiding commit- 
ment to international security, democracy and the rule of law. 

Mr. Chairman, this is exactly the miraculous transformation in 
the bilateral relationship of the two great nations over the past 61 
years. In fact, relations today between the United States and Japan 
have never been stronger, and have only been bolstered under the 
leadership of Japanese Prime Minister Koizumi. But it would be a 
profound mistake to keep the United States-Japan relationship on 
autopilot. In a few short days the ruling liberal democratic party 
will choose a new prime minister. Decisions made by Japan’s new 
leader will have a profound effect on our bilateral relationship and 
upon Japan’s role in Northeast Asia. We must step up our dialog 
with Japan in the months and years ahead and not rest on our lau- 
rels. 

As we commemorate the fifth anniversary of the September 11th 
terrorist attack this week, we must remember Japan’s unprece- 
dented cooperation with our nation in the aftermath of September 
11th. Japan provided logistical support for United States military 
operations against al-Qaeda and the Taliban in Afghanistan. The 
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dispatch of Japan’s Maritime Self-Defense Forces was the first such 
deployment since World War II. And when it came to Afghan relief 
and reconstruction, while many countries hid behind the door as 
the United States passed the tin cup, Japan became the third larg- 
est donor country. 

The Japanese Government provided extensive reconstruction 
support in Iraq and deployed 600 military personnel there to dis- 
tribute humanitarian aid and to carry out reconstruction. 

Most important, in terms of the future security of Northeast 
Asia, the United States and Japan have coordinated closely a 
North Korea policy in the context of the Six Party Talks. Japan 
strongly supports our primary objective in these multinational dis- 
cussions, a nuclear free Korean Peninsula. And the United States 
has indicated that North Korea must return all those Japanese citi- 
zens who were kidnapped by Pyongyang days ago. 

It should, therefore, come as no surprise that I strongly support 
Japan’s bid to become a permanent member of the United Nations 
Security Council, particularly as Japan contributes 19 percent of 
the UN’s annual budget. I also believe that we must work closely 
with Japan to ensure that it can play an increased international 
and regional leadership role in the security arena. 

In light of our shared commitments and history of close coopera- 
tion, I count myself as a strong friend of Japan, and I believe it 
is incumbent upon friends to speak frankly to each other. Japan’s 
failure to deal honestly with its past does great disservice to the 
nation of Japan, offends the other key players in Northeast Asia, 
and undermines America’s own national security interests by exac- 
erbating regional tensions. 

The most egregious example of Japan’s historical amnesia is the 
practice of Japanese prime ministers visiting the Yasukuni shrine. 
As a survivor of World War II, I fully understand by Japanese 
leaders wish to pay homage to Japanese who die in service of their 
nation, any leader of a free and democratic nation would do so. But 
for the survivors of World War II in Asia and America, visits to the 
Yasukuni Shrine where 14 class A war criminals are interred 
would be the equivalent of laying a wreath at the graves of Himm- 
ler, Rudolph Hess and Herman Greer in Germany. 

My message to the incoming Japanese prime minister is very 
simple; paying one’s respects to war criminals is morally bankrupt 
and unworthy of a great nation such as Japan. This practice must 
end. The Japanese Government has also approved textbooks which 
deny the Rape of Nanking, and imply that Japan was simply trying 
to protect other Asian nations from imperialism by launching 
World War II. I understand that only a few schools actually use 
these revisionist textbooks, but the fact that the Japanese Govern- 
ment approves them for use speaks loudly to the countries of 
Northeast Asia. Those who deny history are surely bound to repeat 
it, and this practice must also end. 

I strongly believe that Japan has a greater role to play in a new 
security framework for Northeast Asia and the international com- 
munity, but it will be difficult to achieve these important and ur- 
gent goals as long as Japanese leaders go out of their way to offend 
Korea and China. 
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Mr. Chairman, the Yasukuni Shrine visits and the revisionist 
Japanese textbooks are not the centerpiece of our bilateral relation- 
ship. Our shared commitment to democracy and the rule of law 
binds our nations together. But as we look forward to the next 6 
decades of United States-Japan relations, it is eminently clear that 
everyone’s best interests, with the exception of right-wing Japanese 
ultra nationalists would be served by Japan’s willingness frankly 
and openly to deal with its past. 

With respect to your rhetorical question, Mr. Chairman, as to 
why Europe has been able to overcome a very ugly history and 
move toward a united Europe with a common currency and a whole 
set of common institutions, I suspect the answer lies in a very sim- 
ple formula. The European nations are all political democracies, 
and when the nations of Northeast Asia, including China, will be- 
come democracies, we can look forward to a similarly favorable de- 
velopment. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hyde. Thank you very much, Mr. Lantos. 

The Chair will recognize Members for brief opening statements, 
and the Chair is pleased to recognize Mr. Leach from Iowa. 

Mr. Leach. Mr. Chairman, I have a long statement that I would 
like to have permission to place in the record. 

Chairman Hyde. Without objection. 

Mr. Leach. I would like to make one brief comment. 

Chairman Hyde. Surely. 

Mr. Leach. Following on the two extraordinary statements that 
have been just given. Let me just stress that the circumstance that 
history is more controversial than current events underscores that 
people in public life in all countries are obligated to appeal to the 
higher rather than lower instincts of the body politic. And whether 
the issues be domestic or international, contemporary or historical, 
the temptation to appeal to the darker side of human nature has 
to be avoided. And it strikes me that this responsibility might be 
more important than the judgments reflected on any issue of the 
day. And this applies particularly to the issues in the Pacific. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hyde. Thank you, Mr. Leach. 

The gentlelady from California, Ms. Lee. 

Ms. Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me thank you and Ranking Member Lantos for convening 
this very important hearing, and thank our witnesses for being 
here. 

While the terror of Hiroshima and Nagasaki still occupies a sig- 
nificant place in our collective memories, it is unfortunate from my 
perspective that in the ensuing 60-plus years the world has become 
a more dangerous and complex place. Yet it is against the backdrop 
of increased tensions in the region and the world that Japan has 
continued to abide by its article 9 commitments in the Japanese 
Constitution, which essentially says that it seeks to resolve dis- 
putes through diplomacy and negotiations. This is, quite frankly, 
highly commendable and quite frankly inspiring at a time of war 
and strife. 

I had the opportunity to visit Japan a few years ago and was 
very impressed by the vibrant spirit and the passionate commit- 
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ment to peace and justice of the Japanese people. I met with many 
survivors of the nuclear bomb attacks, and I tell you, after this 
meeting and this visit, there is no way that I could not be totally 
committed to nuclear nonproliferation efforts wherever we believe 
that nuclear bombs could raise their ugly head. So I look forward 
to hearing from our witnesses about all of the challenges, security 
challenges which Japan faces, but also how the United States can 
support and strengthen our important relationship also with its 
neighbors, in addition to the United States. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hyde. Thank you. 

The gentleman from California, Mr. Rohrabacher. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And 
again, I applaud your leadership on this issue and also on the 
many other challenges we face. Your knowledge of the past and 
your vision for the future serves our country well, and it has been 
my honor to serve with you here in the United States Congress. 

We need to have a perspective on this. You know, there is a song 
in California which surfers know very well called Don’t Look Back. 
Well, clearly we do have to look back sometimes, but our perspec- 
tive should mainly be on the future and not the past. There are 
some people that have a motive in t^ing to keep us looking back- 
wards. The Chinese regime in Beijing, which is a dictatorship, 
wants to drive a wedge between the United States and Japan, and 
they would like us to focus on the past. Let us remember and let 
us remind those people in Beijing who hold power, who are so out- 
raged by the Japanese behavior sometimes that they think is in- 
sensitivity. Yes, the Japanese committed sins against the Chinese 
people, but let us remember that the Chinese Communist regime 
that currently holds power his committed these very same sins, 
and more people were murdered by Mao Zedong than were killed 
by Japanese troops in World War II and leading up to the World 
War 11. 

So while we recognize these historical facts, we should focus on 
the present and the future. In the present, Japan is not a dictator- 
ship like it is in Beijing, that the Japanese Government is indeed 
an example of democracy and tolerance and openness that could 
serve Asia very well. And they are also tremendous partners with 
the United States. 

We have with us today, Mr. Chairman, a member of the British 
Parliament, Douglas Carswell, who is visiting us. And I can think 
of no stronger allies than the British and the Japanese in trying 
to build a better world today. Both in Afghanistan and elsewhere 
they have served us as partners and are trying to build a better 
world. In the future, if we are to have a better world, it will depend 
on a strong friendship with Japan. And I would suggest that, yes, 
we hope they will be more sensitive to some of the things that hap- 
pened in World War II, and we need to be sensitive about the fact 
that they lost many people in World War II as well who were not 
combatants. We need to get beyond that and build a better future. 
And I think one thing we could do would be to support the Japa- 
nese in their endeavor to have a permanent seat in the United Na- 
tion’s Security Council; they have earned it, they are that type of 
influence in the world; we need to be Japan’s best friend, so we can 
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build a better and more peaceful and prosperous world. Thank you 
very much. 

Chairman Hyde. Thank you. Mr. Chandler of Kentucky. 

Mr. Chandler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate you all 
calling this very, very important hearing. And it is interesting for 
me to hear some of the statements about the past versus the 
present. I think both the past and the present are both important, 
and the future as well. 

In my own district in Kentucky, we have an interesting relation- 
ship with Japan. We have a small town, Harrisburg Kentucky, 
which suffered greatly, lost a lot of its citizens in World War II in 
the Baton Death March, and as a result, you can imagine the high 
feeling there in that small town. Since that time, though, we have 
seen an incredible relationship, an incredibly positive relationship 
built up in our state with Japan. We have an enormous amount of 
money invested by the Japanese in our state, we are very proud 
of that investment. And quite frankly, we have done a tremendous 
job of moving on. 

And Japan has become a tremendous ally for the United States 
of America. This needs to be recognized. And it is extremely impor- 
tant that we understand the importance, the economic importance 
and economic relationship that we have with Japan and that rela- 
tionship is built upon, and that we also understand Japan’s connec- 
tion and Japan’s relationships with other countries in its region. 

We, of course, know very much about what has happened with 
North Korea, the missile test that the North Koreans engaged in 
recently. And it is crucial, I think, for the United States of America 
to understand and be prepared for the events that may take place 
in the East, in the Far East. We have a tendency to focus on the 
Middle East, but issues in the Pacific are also extremely important. 
And I applaud you for holding this hearing so that we can discuss 
those issues in greater detail. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hyde. Thank you, Mr. Chandler. 

Mr. Wilson of South Carolina. 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I wanted to be here 
today to thank you for putting this hearing together and thank the 
Japanese people for their assistance in the global war on terrorism 
and the commitment of troops to Iraq, Afghanistan. I have actually 
met some of the troops firsthand. And so we are in a common glob- 
al war. It would be somewhat easy for Japan to maybe not ac- 
knowledge that they are a part of it, but, of course, they are, we 
all are. And I appreciate that. 

Additionally, I have had the extraordinary opportunity to visit 
Pyongyang, North Korea. I know the threat and challenge that is 
to Northeast Asia and the role that Japan can play. Actually, to 
me, China should be playing the role of providing stability. 

And I want to join with Congressman Chandler in recognizing 
the extraordinary Japanese investment in my home State of South 
Carolina. We have thousands of jobs that have been created due to 
Japanese investment. 

Also, I also like to always extend a warm invitation for Japanese 
tourists. We have many golf courses at Myrtle Beach and the home 
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district. I represent Hilton Head Island, we have many golf courses 
and Japanese terrorists are welcome. Thank you. 

Chairman Hyde. Thank you for that commercial. 

The gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Tancredo. 

Mr. Tancredo. No statement. 

Chairman Hyde. Thank you. 

Well, we welcome Dr. Michael Green, who currently is an asso- 
ciate professor at the Edmund A. Walsh School of Foreign Service 
at Georgetown University. Prior to his current position. Dr. Green 
worked at the National Security Council, the Council on Foreign 
Relations and the Department of Defense. 

Also joining us is Ms. Mindy Kotler, the founder and director of 
Asia Policy Point, which is a research center examining United 
States policy relationships with Japan and other countries of 
Northeast Asia. Members of the APP are scholars, policy officials, 
analysts and journalists who follow the region. 

Dr. Kurt Campbell has a long history of public service. Among 
his honors are Department of Defense metals for distinguished 
public service and for outstanding public service. He is both Senior 
Vice-President Henry A. Kissinger Chair in National Security and 
Director of International Security Program at CSIS. 

The last member of our panel is Ms. Yuki Tatsumi, who is a re- 
search fellow at the Henry L. Stimson Center, as well as an ad- 
junct fellow with the International Security Program at CSIS, that 
is the Center For Strategic Intelligence Studies. 

Prior to these positions, Ms. Tatsumi served at the Embassy of 
Japan as the Special Assistant For Political Affairs. 

Thank you all for joining us today. Dr. Green, would you proceed 
with a 5-minute summary of your testimony. The full text will be 
made a part of the record. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL J. GREEN, PH.D., ASSOCIATE PRO- 
FESSOR, EDMUND A. WALSH SCHOOL OF FOREIGN SERVICE, 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And let me join the many 
voices who are thanking you for your service to the country from 
the time you went to the Pacific to your leadership on this Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee asked me to look at Japan’s tense relations in its 
neighborhood and to consider what this says about Japan’s role as 
an ally and role in the world. And my testimony goes into this, but 
I think the Members of the Committee have explained how Japan 
is a stakeholder, a generous stakeholder, an active stakeholder in 
the international system, and there is not much I would add to 
there. 

I would call the Committee’s attention, though, to the fact that 
this is broadly recognized in the world; Japan is hardly an isolated 
nation. A recent poll of the United States showed that more Ameri- 
cans think we have common values with Japan than we do with 
Britain. And our guests can be reassured it was only 1 or 2 per- 
centage points over Britain, but it was quite stunning to see that 
more Americans see common values with Japan now. 

The Southeast Asians recently responded to a Gallup Poll that 
came out last week. Over 90 percent of those polled in Southeast 
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Asia said Japan is a friend. Between 70 and 90 percent of the re- 
spondents from each country said Japan is a trustworthy and reli- 
able country in Asia. The BBC in March did a poll globally; they 
polled 33 countries and they asked what countries play a positive 
role in the world. The result wasn’t too good for us, but it was quite 
impressive for Japan, Japan came in number one. 31 of 33 coun- 
tries around the world had majorities who said Japan plays a posi- 
tive role. 

So I think we are fortunate to have Japan as an ally, we can 
count on a lot more leadership from Japan, and I think the Mem- 
bers are right to strongly stand by Japan’s bid for the Security 
Council seat that they are seeking and deserve. 

Two countries in that BBC poll had majorities that responded 
that Japan is not a positive force in the world, and the Members 
will not be surprised to learn that those countries were China and 
the Republic of Korea. Seventy-one percent of Chinese said Japan 
is not a force for good, 54 percent of South Koreans. I think we 
need to look at those two relationships in particular and we need 
to separate them because the dynamics are very different. 

In China, the focus is often on the prime minister’s controversial 
Yasukuni visits, but that is as much symptom as cause. Most post- 
war prime ministers have gone to Yasukuni, but the Chinese re- 
sponse to Koizumi has been unusually intense and ferocious, and 
part of that is because the feelings are still very strong. The Chi- 
nese leaders 30 years ago said it would take three generations for 
this to be forgotten. 

A part of it is that nationalism in Asia is more powerful as a 
force because of the Internet and so forth, but a lot of it, I think, 
is because of the structure of international politics in Northeast 
Asia. Japan and China are powerful now at the same time, essen- 
tially for the first time in history. They both have somewhat dif- 
ferent visions for the future of Asia, they both want to play a lead- 
ership role, and they are in competition. China is blocking Japan’s 
bid for the Security Council seat, Chinese vessels are in Japanese 
waters, Japan is pushing for a regional integration process that 
would emphasize democracy and rule of law; China has a different 
vision. 

That is the source of much of the problem. It is reflected in the 
opinion polls about Yasukuni. Where most Japanese don’t say they 
want to glorify the past or change the record, most of them say 
they want to honor the 2 million Japanese who died and they don’t 
want China to tell them what to do. So a lot of this is face and test 
of wills. 

It is a problem, but it is not a problem we can easily fix and it 
is not a problem that the leaders in the country are ignoring. Mr. 
Abe is expected to win and become prime minister. The Chinese, 
very smartly, are not boxing him in on Yasukuni, they are not tell- 
ing him what to do. They are building a little room for him to ma- 
neuver. 

He is saying positive things about China. The underlying rivalry 
won’t go away, but I think that the leaders of the countries are try- 
ing to work some sort of modus vivendi and equilibrium, which is 
a healthy sign. 
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Korea is quite different. I don’t think that Japan-Korea relations 
are set for rivalry in a structural way the way Japan and China 
are. In 1998, Kim Dae Jung and Prime Minister Obuchi released 
a statement, Obuchi apologized, Kim Dae Jung welcomed a larger 
role of Japan, and there was a real flourishing of Japan-Korea co- 
operation. It lasted essentially until 2004, after, by the way, sev- 
eral visits by Prime Minister Koizumi to Yasukuni. And the rela- 
tionship started falling apart on the territorial issue of Tokdo and 
Takeshima, which has fueled this rivalry. It got caught up in the 
domestic politics of both countries. 

But I think in the case of Japan and Korea, two democracies, two 
allies of the United States, where in the past strong leadership has 
put this relationship on a positive track, it is different from China, 
and I think there is a lot of room for the two countries to start 
working together based on a common agenda they have. 

The history issue is not going to go away easily, it is not some- 
thing we are going to solve from the United States. We have to re- 
member that China trades more with Japan than Japan trades 
now with the United States, so there is greater interdependence. 
But Asia is a complex mix of rivalry, of interdependence, of nation- 
alism, of Pan-Asianism, and the issue won’t be solved quickly, it 
deserves our attention, but the Asian leaders themselves are in 
many ways going to have to handle this themselves, with the 
United States keeping a steady hand, strong relations with our al- 
lies, reminding them we want them to have good relations, building 
leadership on issues like North Korea, and taking the perspective 
that Congressman Lantos mentioned, which is, this is not Europe, 
this is not an Asia free and whole, Germany is not Japan, and 
France and China are certainly not the same countries, France is 
a democracy. 

The Chinese Premiere Zhou Enlai is right, it is going to take a 
long time. We should keep a steady hand on the tiller and dem- 
onstrate United States leadership in a very broad way, but not try 
to intervene, in my view, and solve these specific historical issues. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Hyde. Thank you very much. Dr. Green. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Green follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Michael J. Green, Ph.D., Associate Professor, 
Edmund A. Walsh School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the Committee for inviting me to testify on this 
important subject and to take this opportunity to thank you for your many years 
of distinguished service to our country. 

The Committee has asked me to address the tensions between Japan and China 
and Japan and the Republic of Korea and to assess whether these tensions cast 
doubt on Japan’s reliability as an ally or our own ability to maintain peace and sta- 
bility in the Asia-Pacific region. 

japan as a reliable ally and stakeholder 

Let me first address the question of Japan’s international role, because I think 
it is important to note at the outset that the United States and the world are in- 
creasingly coming to rely on an active Japanese role in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace, stability and development. After the United States, Japan is the sec- 
ond largest provider of funds to the United Nations, the International Monetary 
Fund and official overseas development assistance. Japan is a crucial partner in the 
war on terror, having provided steady naval support and reconstruction funding for 
operations in Afghanistan. Japan’s Self Defense Forces have been on the ground in 
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Iraq doing reconstruction work and the Japanese government was one of the first 
to pledge significant financial support to Iraq; a pledge of $500 billion that prompted 
other governments in the Gulf to follow suit. Japan has lost a senior and distin- 
guished diplomat in Iraq, but has remained steadfast in helping the new Iraqi gov- 
ernment get on its feet. 

In Asia Japan is the leading provider of development assistance, both grants and 
loans, and Japan spends almost $5 billion per year to host U.S. forces that provide 
stability to the region and an indispensable strategic asset to protect U.S. interests. 
As the region explores some form of integration or “East Asian Community,” Japan 
has emerged as the main champion of a new regional order based on inclusion of 
the United States and promotion of democracy and the rule of law. This has brought 
Japan into competition with China and other nations that prefer an Asian order 
that limits the influence of the United States and protects member states from in- 
terference in their “internal affairs” on issues such as human rights or protection 
of intellectual property. As this debate has grown, Japan has found common cause 
with other democracies in the region and has significantly expanded strategic dia- 
logue and cooperation with India and Australia, in particular. Indeed, the Aus- 
tralian government is reportedly exploring a formal security pact with Japan and 
a series of new regional initiatives are expected when Indian Prime Minister 
Manmohan Singh visits Tokyo at the end of this year. 

In travels throughout Europe and South Asia I have seen first hand the benefit 
of an active Japanese international role. In Kuwait in 2004 I chanced to meet a pla- 
toon of Ground Self Defense Forces just back from a deployment in Samwah, Iraq. 
They were tired, dirty and covered with desert dust — but they were clearly proud 
of their mission to help develop water purification plants for local Iraqis. In a re- 
mote part of the Pakistan near the Kyhber pass in September last year I visited 
the first and only modern school building established as an alternative to the dozens 
of Madrassas that often radicalize young Pakistani men. Hanging above this new 
school building was a crudely drawn but large Japanese flag with the words “Thank 
you Japan.” It turns out that the school was built by a joint USAID-Japanese initia- 
tive under the U.S.-Japan Strategic Development Initiative. I learned from our 
USAID director that Japan has committed to help build many more such schools 
along Pakistan’s border with Afghanistan. 

It is because of this record of contribution to international peace and stability that 
in polls today 91% of American “opinion leaders” and 69% of the general public con- 
sider Japan to be a reliable ally (in the same Foreign Ministry poll 96% of opinion 
leaders and 78% of the general public in the United States said that Japan shares 
our common values — a higher number than Great Britain received). Japan’s image 
is also positive on the international level. The BBC released a poll in March of this 
year in which majorities in 31 of 33 countries around the world credited Japan with 
contributing positively to the international community. That was more recognition 
than any other country in the world received, including the United States, Great 
Britain, China and the Nordic countries. Only two countries had majorities that re- 
sponded negatively about Japan’s role in the world. Not surprisingly, those were 
China (71% negative view) and the Republic of Korea (64% negative view). The BBC 
poll did not cover Southeast Asia extensively, but a Gallup/Yomiuri/Hankook Ilbo 
poll released on September 4 demonstrated that more than 90% of people in South- 
east Asian nations felt that their countries had a good relationship with Japan and 
between 70 and 90% said that Japan is a trustworthy nation. 

Far from being isolated, Japan probably has broad respect and support in the 
world today than at any point in its history. Nevertheless, there is a clear problem 
between Japan and China and Japan and Korea and that is the crux of the Commit- 
tee’s concern today. I think the two bilateral relationships are different in character 
and I would like to examine them each in turn and then return to the question of 
what role the United States might play to enhance stability among the major states 
of Northeast Asia. 


japan’s relations with china 

As the BBC poll suggests, tensions between Japan and China are deeper and like- 
ly to be more enduring than those between Japan and Korea. The focus of the U.S. 
media has been on the controversial visits of Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi to 
the Yasukuni Shrine memorializing Japan’s war dead, but that is as much symptom 
as cause. To understand the real source of tensions between Japan and China, it 
is necessary to look first at the structural factors. Simply put, Japan and China are 
being forced to adjust to comparable levels of national power for the first time since 
China was defeated by a rising Japan in 1895. Neither Tokyo nor Beijing antici- 
pated such a situation. Throughout the post-war period, Japanese leaders assumed 
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that engagement with the Peoples Republic of China would lead to economic conver- 
gence between the two nations with Japan as the “head fl3dng geese” because of its 
more advanced economy. Chinese leaders, in contrast, assumed that Japan would 
remain focused on economic activities and not become a rival for strategic influence. 
Over the past decade, each nation has come to realize that their expectations of the 
other were wrong and that the levers they had hoped would allow them to shape 
the others’ behavior (economic aid for Japan and the history card for China) no 
longer suffice. 

The resulting rivalry has been manifest in a number of areas. Last year China 
actively worked to organize opposition to Japan’s bid for a permanent UN Security 
Council seat. China has opposed Japanese participation in U.S.-led multilateral dis- 
cussions on Iran and has tried to marginalize Japan’s influence in the Six Party 
Talks on North Korea. Chinese surface combatants and submarines have expanded 
their operations in waters claimed by Japan. In response, Japan’s Defense Agency 
has begun shifting its air and naval forces to the southern islands near Taiwan and 
the Japan Defense Agency has begun highlighting the uncertainties caused by Chi- 
na’s non-transparent defense build-up. 

It is in the context of this shifting strategic game that the tensions over history 
must be understood. Koizumi is not the first Japanese Prime Minister to visit 
Yasukuni; indeed, most post-war Prime Ministers went before him. And far from 
promoting an anti-China foreign policy, Koizumi has expressed an almost sunny op- 
timism about the long-term future of the Japan-China relationship, disagreeing with 
those who would portray China’s rise as a threat to Japan. He has also conveyed 
deep remorse and apology for Japan’s historical transgressions on a number of occa- 
sions, including a 2001 statement at the Marco Polo bridge in China where the Sino- 
Japanese war began in 1937. 

I believe Prime Minister Koizumi’s insistence on worshiping at Yasukuni is based 
on his personal conviction that the relatives of millions of Japanese war dead de- 
serve to have the Prime Minister honor their loss. But perhaps more important to 
Koizumi is his determination not to let China dictate the terms of how Japan recog- 
nizes its past. There is no question that Japan pays a diplomatic price for these 
shrine visits and public opinion in Japan is divided on whether the visits are worth 
that price or are even appropriate in the first place, but the issue cannot be ex- 
plained with simplistic assertions that Koizumi is playing a nationalist card to gain 
popularity. 

Similarly, arguments that Japan is forgetting its own history and somehow re- 
turning to prewar patterns of belligerence are also far off the mark. The Japanese 
live in a very dangerous neighborhood. North Korea has developed nuclear weapons 
and is expanding its arsenal of both bombs and missiles and China’s military is op- 
erating ever closer to Japanese territory. Japan’s main response has been to 
strengthen alliance ties with the United States, expand missile defense cooperation 
and urge the UN Security Council to put pressure on North Korea. Japan has not 
increased defense spending above 1% of GDP (and is unlikely to do so because of 
budget pressures) or begun work on new offensive weapons systems. Even proposals 
for Constitutional revision within the ruling Liberal Democratic Party retain the 
first clause of Article Nine renouncing war. Japan is certainly more nationalistic 
than in the past, but what is most striking about Japan’s new “realism” is how re- 
luctant and restrained it has been. One need only ask how the American public 
would have reacted to Canada developing nuclear weapons and kidnapping U.S. citi- 
zens, while Mexico increased its military budget at close to 15% a year to realize 
that there is still a strong undertow of pacifism in Japan. 

It is also important to remember that Japan and China have never had greater 
economic interdependence than they do today. For the last two years Japan has 
traded more with China than with the United States and there is no sign that Japa- 
nese companies intend to pull back from investing in China (though they are diver- 
sifying somewhat to India and Southeast Asia). 

There is evidence that Chinese leaders recognize this economic interdependence 
and the risk to their own position of letting tensions with Japan over history go 
much further. Previous anti-Japanese student demonstrations in the 1980s quickly 
turned into anti-government demonstrations and while the Chinese leadership sees 
advantage in anti-Japanese patriotism, they also know the risks. Unlike his prede- 
cessor, Jiang Zemin, Chinese President Hu Jintao does not have a personal animos- 
ity towards the Japanese. Hu tried to find a way out of the impasse over history 
last year by declaring a readiness to meet with Koizumi if he would promise not 
to go back to Yasukuni. That failed, of course, because it looked like precisely the 
kind of dictation from Beijing on history that Koizumi and his government are de- 
termined to put in the past. 
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I have found over the past six months that counterparts in both China and Japan 
have essentially acknowledged their governments’ tactical mishandling of the his- 
tory issues without coming out and saying so explicitly. For example, Beijing has 
criticized Koizumi’s most recent August visit to the shrine, but not tried to box in 
his expected successor, Shinzo Abe, with specific demands or conditions for summits. 
For his part, Abe has expressed a readiness to stabilize ties with China and Korea 
and the betting in Tokyo is that his first foreign visits will be to those countries, 
if he wins election as expected next week. 

The underlying strategic factors that are driving Sino-Japanese rivalry are un- 
likely to disappear. A clean Franco-German style resolution of the history issue in 
the near-term is unlikely. Japan is not German and China is not France — a democ- 
racy integrated into a Europe whole and free. Chinese Premiere Zhou Enlai said in 
the 1970s that Sino-Japanese relations would not move beyond the damaging memo- 
ries of the war for at least three generations, which still sounds about right. How- 
ever, there is reason to expect that both Tokyo and Beijing will add more nuance 
and caution to their treatment of controversial historical and territorial issues over 
the coming months and that will contribute to a more stable equilibrium in their 
bilateral relationship. 

japan’s relations with the republic of KOREA 

In contrast to Japan-China relations, the problems in Japan-Korea relations are 
more recent and not the result of a steady and predictable shift towards strategic 
rivalry over the past decade. Until recently, relations were on a positive track. In 
October 1998 former ROK President Kim Dae Jung and former Japanese Prime 
Minister Keizo Obuchi issued a joint statement in Tokyo in which Obuchi expressed 
deep remorse and apology for Japan’s treatment of Korea and Kim welcomed Japan 
playing a larger role in Asian and international affairs. The Korean side ended a 
ban on Japanese cultural products and negotiations began on a bilateral free trade 
agreement. Korean culture, and especially Korean daytime TV dramas, became 
hugely popular in Japan. The United States, Japan and the ROK also instituted 
regular trilateral defense meetings and the Trilateral Coordination and Oversight 
Group (TCOG) on North Korea. 

These trends continued into the Koizumi-Roh Moo H3ain era without interruption, 
even after Koizumi began his annual trips to Yasukuni in 2001. However, the polit- 
ical relationship between Japan and Korea quickly deteriorated in March 2004 
when Japan’s Shimane Prefecture passed a local bill claiming the Liancourt Islands 
(Tokdo in Korean and Takeshima in Japanese) as Japanese territory. While few 
Japanese outside of Takeshima or the Foreign Ministry knew much about these is- 
lands, the challenge to Korean sovereignty conjured up memories of past Japanese 
transgressions and ignited public opinion in Korea. As the conservative Grand Na- 
tional Party pursued impeachment hearings against President Roh and the progres- 
sive camp counterattacked with National Assembly investigations of the conserv- 
atives’ wartime collaboration with the Japanese, the history issue became even more 
volatile. The increasing divergence between Tokyo’s hard line on the North Korean 
nuclear program and Seoul’s efforts at expanded engagement with Pyongyang has 
also added to the negative dynamic. 

As a result, Japan-Korea summits have been chilly or non-existent, the TCOG and 
U.S.-Japan-ROK defense trilaterals have stalled, the Japan-Korea FTA negotiations 
are at an impasse, and well-meaning officials in both Japan and the Republic of 
Korea appear uncertain regarding how they can put their bilateral relationship back 
on the positive track that lasted from 1998 until 2004. 

There is no structural or geostrategic reason why Japan-Korea relations should 
continue to deteriorate. Both nations share common values as democracies and com- 
mon interests in a strong U.S. presence in Asia and a denuclearized peninsula. 
Opinion polls published by the Korea Institute for Defense Analyses in March of 
this year indicate that many more Koreans view China as their long-term security 
challenge rather than Japan (38% said China versus 28% pointing to Japan). De- 
spite the stalled negotiations on an FTA, Japanese and Korean steel companies are 
forming unprecedented alliances to deal with competition from China and the major- 
ity of business leaders in Seoul and Tokyo want and expect the negotiations to re- 
open at some point. 

Nevertheless, the near-term effect of a breakdown in Japan-Korea strategic co- 
operation is worrisome because of the comfort it gives North Korea as Pyongyang 
works its way up the nuclear escalation ladder towards a possible nuclear test. 
Since the initiation of the TCOG in 1998, the evidence is strong that close U.S.- 
Japan-ROK coordination on North Korea spurs China to use its influence on 
Pyongyang and checks North Korean efforts to divide its neighbors. Moreover, in 
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contrast to Tokyo and Beijing’s carefully choreographed efforts to re-stabilize rela- 
tions, there is no evidence that senior Japanese or Korean political leaders are try- 
ing to do the same for their bilateral ties. For these reasons, there is a greater ur- 
gency in the Japan-Korea case than with Japan-China relations, but also greater 
room for the United States to play a positive role. 

THE UNITED STATES ROLE 

What should the United States do? In the case of Japan-China relations I believe 
it would be tremendously counterproductive to attempt any official brokering be- 
tween the two nations on sensitive history issues. Zhou Enlai was right to point out 
the futility of trying to force a conclusion to the historical animosity between Japan 
and China. The Chinese inability to come to terms with its own historical record 
under the Communist Party means that Beijing has little room to seek an enduring 
solution with Tokyo on the past. Given the Japanese peoples’ resentment of other 
governments’ telling them how to address the past, U.S. pressure would simply in- 
vite a backlash and make it harder for the Japanese to find a way to honor their 
war dead without damaging relations with neighbors. In fact, there is a healthy dis- 
cussion now underway in Japan, including detailed exposes in the conservative 
Yomiuri Shimbun describing how Japan entered into the war with China. Had the 
United States tried intervening on this issue, we would have been the lead story 
and become an obstacle to serious a discussion within Japan. 

Efforts in the U.S. courts and the Congress to force Japan to pay compensation 
for acts during the war have also been counterproductive. The unequivocal position 
of the administration and the courts that the 1951 San Francisco Peace Treaty set- 
tled all claims from the war is simply not going to change. Meanwhile, the threat 
of litigation stymies efforts by those in Japan at the high levels who do want to take 
more proactive measures to address continuing legacies of Japan’s wartime record 
without putting themselves at risk of endless litigation. 

Moreover, it would be a mistake for the United States to try to strike a balance 
between Japan and China. Many of the issues that are driving Sino-Japanese ten- 
sions are issues where we have a common stake with Japan, whether it is the PLA 
military build-up, the nature of Asia’s future institutional architecture, or the North 
Korean nuclear problem. Not only can the United States pursue a strong alliance 
with Japan and good relations with China at the same time, the United States 
needs a strong alliance with Japan as the backdrop for building a more stable strat- 
egy of engagement with China. 

What can be done? First, it is important for the United States to be clear with 
both Tokyo and Beijing that our interests are not served by tension between Japan 
and China. Second, the United States as a friend and ally can and should challenge 
the Japanese government to explain its strategy for improving relations with China 
without attempting to micromanage that relationship from Washington. Third, the 
United States can set the stage for cooperation between Japan and China on issues 
ranging from energy to the Six Party Talks. One good example is the newly inaugu- 
rated Asia Pacific Partnership on Clean Development and Climate that has brought 
together cabinet-level representatives from the United States, Japan, China, Aus- 
tralia, Korea and India to cooperate on development of clean, sustainable energy re- 
sources. Finally, scholars and legislatures can contribute to Chinese and Japanese 
dialogue on the range of issues that vex their relationship — speaking not for the 
U.S. government but as part of an open-ended discussion that is sometimes much 
more difficult for Chinese and Japanese scholars to manage on their own. Kurt 
Campbell and I have both participated in a number of such trilateral exercises out- 
side of government and I think we both find them productive. 

In terms of Japan-Korea relations, the United States can probably afford to be 
more proactive because both nations are allies that share our values and because 
the underlying strategic sources of tension are not as deep or enduring as they are 
between Japan and China. To begin with, the administration could do more to rein- 
vigorate the TCOG process, which serves all three parties by bringing our North 
Korea strategies and tactics into closer alignment. The Department of Defense 
should parallel that effort by seeking Tokyo and Seoul’s consent to return to regular 
defense trilateral meetings (this would also be a helpful deterrent signal to North 
Korea at a critical juncture). At all levels the administration should be encouraging 
Japanese and Korean counterparts to be more proactive in seeking win-win solu- 
tions to the territorial and other bilateral issues that challenge them, but without 
trying in any way to broker a solution to the territorial problems (the United States 
has wisely avoided that role around the world for years). Finally, think tanks and 
universities are far more invested in U.S. -Japan-China dialogue than U.S.-Japan- 
ROK projects and that should change. I would note that there is an ongoing tri- 
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lateral legislative exchange that puts the U.S. Congress ahead of the academic com- 
munity in fostering stronger ties between Japan and Korea. 

The bottom line is that the United States should not panic about the political ten- 
sions among the major powers in Northeast Asia, just as we should not panic about 
discussions of an East Asia Community that would somehow brings them all to- 
gether and exclude us. Asia today is a complicated mix of nationalism, pan- 
Asianism, economic interdependence and rivalry. But each decade more Asian pow- 
ers are choosing the path of democracy, good governance and a commitment to im- 
proving all their peoples’ welfare. With the exceptions of Burma and North Korea, 
the entire region continues to look to the United States to sustain these positive 
trends. This is precisely the time to stand strongly with allies like Japan that share 
our values and interests. 

Chairman Hyde. Ms. Kotler. 

STATEMENT OF MS. MINDY KOTLER, DIRECTOR, ASIA POLICY 

POINT 

Ms. Kotler. Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to tes- 
tify today before this Committee on Japan’s contemporary relations 
with its neighbors. 

If I may, I would like to first submit for the record three essays 
on Japan that reflect my discussion of how the Sino-Japanese rela- 
tionship may affect the United States-Japan alliance. 

Japanese and Chinese hold strikingly similar opinions of each 
other, both are negative. Since the normalization of Japan’s post- 
war relations with China in 1978, opinion surveys document that 
clear deterioration of good will after nearly two decades of good re- 
lations. This trend has accelerated over the last 10 years, especially 
after the contentious 1998 visit of Chinese President Jiang Zemin, 
and the start of Japan’s recession. 

Most noticeable is how much the line of trust tracks a rise of in- 
ternal, social, economic anxieties in both countries. Most troubling 
is how closely increasing animosity between the two countries fol- 
lows Washington’s focus on developing a strong security alliance 
with Japan. 

In the late 1970s, nearly 70 percent of the Japanese surveyed felt 
positively toward China, but today nearly 70 percent holds an op- 
posite negative view. This reversal of good will is mirrored in 
China by nearly the same percentages as in Japan. In 2006, nei- 
ther nation has a good impression of the other, each feels little af- 
finity toward the other citizens. 

The two countries at first appear perfect opposites; one is a man- 
aged, mature capitalist democracy, the other is a developing mar- 
ket economy overseen by Communist oligarchy, but there are many 
similarities as well. Both are Asian societies forced into nation 
states by foreign ideologies. Both have citizens with weak national 
identities and leaderships that aspire to build stronger ones. Both 
are confronting inward looking individualist trends that distance 
their citizens from the state. Both societies are struggling with ex- 
panding personal responsibilities after a period of rigid conformity. 

Both economies are grappling with the dislocations caused by 
free market capitalism after years of state planning and guaran- 
teed employment. In short, both China and Japan witnessed a dec- 
ade of wrenching social change. It is in this context that the mu- 
tual ill will has grown. For both China and Japan, the primary 
issue is one of domestic discontent in security not fully addressed 
by the state. 
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Income, inequality and crime topped the concerns of the average 
person in both countries. Thus, the Chinese and Japanese share a 
unique period in their nation-building. Their central governments 
are faltering in their ability to provide social stability and cohesion, 
a sense of safety and material well-being. The result is a new emo- 
tional nationalism. Its hallmark is that leaders in both Tokyo and 
Beijing are looking inward and defining security by making 
Chineseness or Japaneseness a civic rather than ethnic quality. It 
is the national and international security that both societies are 
seeking it to clarify. 

Citizens and leaders alike see the decline of traditional social re- 
lationships and moral degradation as the source of their country’s 
problems. Over and over in the speeches of Chinese and Japanese 
elites, you read the same phrases on the importance of rebuilding 
a harmonious principled society. There is a yearning for a time 
when things were better, or they seemed so. 

Oddly, for both countries, that better time is the period that 
began with the Sino-Japanese conflict in 1931 and that ends with 
World War II in 1945. Many Japanese leaders are wistful for the 
glory days of imperial Japan and the victories of the Greater East 
Asian War. Chinese leaders find compelling the heroic saga of 
struggle in the war against Japanese aggression. Each sees these 
times to be nobler of purpose and clearer of duty. Against this 
backdrop, the Yasukuni War Memorial looms large in the con- 
sciousness of both the Chinese and Japanese, created in the mid 
19th century to commemorate those combatants who died fighting 
for the Emperor, the shrine was central to establishing a variant 
of Shintoism as a state ideology defining citizenship in Japan. The 
Yasukuni glorifies death in war for one’s country. Thus, the shrine 
symbolizes the success of the Imperial order for the Japanese. 
While for the Chinese, and to a large extent the South Koreans, the 
shrine’s continued existence denies their success in defeating the 
Imperialist invaders. 

It is in this volatile mix of emotions and social change that the 
U.S.-Japan Security Alliance exists. Currently, severe constitu- 
tional restrictions prevent the full deployment of the already formi- 
dable Japan Self-Defense Forces. Promises made by many prime 
ministers to the Governments of Asia that Japan would never 
again become a military power reinforce this constitutional re- 
straint. Encouraged by the United States, however, Japan is now 
on a course toward military normalization and greater inter- 
national involvement. 

The new emotional nationalism of Asia changes how the United 
States-Japan alliance is perceived in the region. For both Japan 
and China, nation-building now takes precedence over alliance 
building or regional stability. Japan’s conservatives use the pres- 
sures of the new alliance to resurrect old state symbols, marshal 
pride, and the Japanese Army and Navy. 

China’s conservatives point to the same alliance to draw the 
country together to fight the familiar threats of so-called foreign 
imperialism, and to modernize their military. 

Japan’s new campaign to be the “thought leader” of Asia further 
stokes China’s fears. The Chinese believe that Japan’s unresolved 
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wartime historical issues, especially the shrine, undermine any 
Japanese leadership. 

Current Sino-Japanese tensions reflect each other’s country’s do- 
mestic stresses more than they do in an inherent regional strategic 
competition or rivalry. The Chinese and the Japanese want to re- 
store and confirm pride and prestige to their people. Before trust 
can he established, a sense of emotional well-being or security must 
first be confirmed within each society. For the United States, the 
strength of the United States-Japan alliance rests in a better un- 
derstanding of the tensions created by this new nationalism. 

Mr. Chairman, to rephrase a Chinese proverb, Japan and China 
have different beds, but the same dreams and the same night- 
mares. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hyde. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Kotler follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ms. Mindy Kotler, Director, Asia Policy Point 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to testify on Japan’s contemporary 
relations with its neighbors. If I may, I would like to first submit, for the record, 
three essays on Japan that reflect well my discussion of how the Sino-Japanese rela- 
tionship may affect the U.S.-Japan Alliance. 

Japanese and Chinese hold strikingly similar opinions of each other — both are 
negative. Since the normalization of Japan’s postwar relations with China in 1978, 
opinion surveys document a clear deterioration of goodwill after nearly two decades 
of good relations. This trend has accelerated over the past ten years, especially after 
the contentious 1998 visit of Chinese President Jiang Zemin and the start of Japan’s 
recession. Most noticeable is how much the decline of trust tracks the rise of inter- 
nal socio-economic anxieties in both countries. Most troubling is how closely increas- 
ing animosity between the two countries follows Washington’s focus on developing 
a strong security alliance with Japan. 

In the late 1970s, nearly 70 percent of the Japanese surveyed felt positively to- 
ward China, but today nearly 70 percent hold an opposite, negative view. This re- 
versal of goodwill is mirrored in China by nearly the same percentages as in Japan. 
In 2006, neither nation has a good impression of the other; each feels little affinity 
toward the other’s citizens. [See attached charts] 

The two countries, at first, appear perfect opposites. One is a managed, mature 
capitalist democracy and the other is a developing market economy overseen by a 
Communist oligarchy. But there are many similarities as well. Both are ancient so- 
cieties forged into nation-states by foreign ideologies. Both have citizens with weak 
national identities and leaderships that aspire to build stronger ones. Both are con- 
fronting inward-looking, individualist trends that distance their citizens from the 
state. Both societies are struggling with expanding personal responsibilities after a 
period of rigid conformity. Both economies are grappling with the dislocations 
caused by free market capitalism after years of state planning and guaranteed em- 
ployment. In short, both China and Japan have witnessed a decade of social change 
brought about by rapidly transforming economies in an era of globalization. 

If you were to ask which country had a 

• Widening disparity between the rich and the poor, the haves and have-nots 

• Dramatic income inequality 

• Inadequate social safety net and job security 

• Disaffected youth, high youth unemployment 

• Social dislocation and ennui 

• Bureaucratic incompetence and cover up 

• Growing gap between rural and urban economies 

• Rising crime and corruption 

The answer is, both do. 

It is in this context that mutual ill-will has grown. For both China and Japan the 
primary issue is one of domestic discontent and insecurity not fully addressed by 
the state. Income inequality and crime top the concerns of the average person in 
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both countries. Thus, the Chinese and Japanese share a unique period in their na- 
tion-huilding. Their central governments are faltering in their ability to provide so- 
cial stability and cohesion — a sense of safety and material well-being. 

The result is a new emotional nationalism. Its hallmark is that leaders in both 
Tokyo and Beijing are looking inward and defining security by making Chineseness 
or Japaneseness a civic, rather than an ethnic quality. It is the “national” in na- 
tional security that both societies are seeking to clarify. 

Citizens and leaders alike see moral degeneration as the source of their country’s 
problems. Rapid economic change has restructured traditional social relationships. 
Over and over in the speeches of Japanese and Chinese elites you read the same 
phrases on the importance of rebuilding a harmonious, principled society. There is 
a yearning for a time when things were better, or at least seemed so. 

Oddly, for both countries, that “better” time is the period that began with the 
Sino-Japanese conflict in 1931 and that ends with World War II in 1945. Many Jap- 
anese leaders are wistful for the glory days of Imperial Japan and the victories of 
the Greater East Asian War. Chinese leaders find compelling the heroic saga of 
struggle in the War against Japanese Aggression. Each sees these times to be nobler 
of purpose and clearer of duty than those of today. Opinion leaders in both countries 
advocate a form of “patriotic education” in order to relive their pasts to regain their 
futures. 

Interestingly, both see nobility in the retelling of what ultimately were “failures.” 
In identifying themselves as “victims” of the Pacific War, Chinese and Japanese find 
proof of their moral sincerity. As capitalism transforms their economies, many see 
themselves as losers, as victims economically as well as politically. Against this 
backdrop, the Yasukuni Shrine war memorial looms large in the consciousness of 
both the Chinese and Japanese. Created in the mid-19th century to commemorate 
those combatants who died fighting for the Emperor, the Shrine was central to es- 
tablishing a variant of Shintoism as a state ideology defining citizenship in Japan. 
Yasukuni glorifies death in war for one’s country. Thus, the Shrine symbolizes the 
success of the Imperial order for Japanese, while for Chinese and to a large extent 
to the South Koreans, the Shrine’s continued existence denies their success in de- 
feating the Japanese Imperialist invaders. 

It is in this volatile mix of emotions and social change that the U.S.-Japan Secu- 
rity Alliance exists. Currently, severe Constitutional restrictions prevent the full de- 
ployment of the already formidable Japan Self Defense Forces. Promises made by 
many prime ministers to the governments of Asia that Japan would never again be- 
come a major military power reinforce this constitutional restraint. Encouraged by 
the U.S., however, Japan is now on course toward military normalization and great- 
er international involvement. 

The new emotional nationalism of Asia changes how the U.S.-Japan Alliance is 
perceived in the region. For both Japan and China, nation-building now takes prece- 
dence over alliance building or regional stability. Japan’s conservatives use the pres- 
sures of the new Alliance to resurrect old state symbols, martial pride, and the Jap- 
anese Army and Navy. China’s conservatives point to the same Alliance to draw the 
country together to fight the familiar threats of so-called foreign imperialism and 
to modernize their military. Japan’s new campaign to be the “thought leader” of 
Asia further stokes China’s fears. The Chinese believe that Japan’s unresolved war- 
time historical issues undermine any Japanese leadership. 

Current Sino-Japanese tensions reflect each country’s domestic stresses more than 
they do any inherent regional strategic competition. The Chinese and Japanese peo- 
ple are beset with anxieties about their future. Issues of inequality dominate the 
political discourse in each country. Their leaders want to restore and confirm pride 
and prestige to their people. Before trust can be established, a sense of emotional 
well-being or security must first be confirmed within each society. The increasing 
economic interdependency between China and Japan is fast taking a backseat to the 
rhetoric of patriotism, however ill-defined. For the United States, the strength of the 
U.S.-Japan Alliance rests in a better understanding of the tensions created by this 
new nationalism. 

To rephrase a Chinese proverb, China and Japan have different beds, but the 
same dreams and the same nightmares. 

SINO-JAPANESE RECONCILIATION 

At an August 2006 conference hosted by the Australian National University on 
Sino-Japanese Reconciliation (http://www.china-japan-reconciliation.blogspot.com), I 
proposed the following confidence building measures. Ways must be found to make 
the future less frightening and insecure. The first measures then must be imme- 
diate, tangible, and mutually understandable. This is the definition of sincere. 
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1. Japan needs to come to terms with loss of the War and confirm its commit- 
ment to democracy. Toward this end: 

a. Legislation similar to that in Germany that restricts hate speech, de- 
nial of wartime misdeeds, and protects those who try to educate about 
the war are important. For example, ensuring police protection of the 
comfort women museum in Tokyo would he a powerful symbol. This 
museum, the Woman’s Active Museum on War and Peace (http:// 
www.wam-peace.org/), receives daily threats. Also, removing the uyoku 
trucks and people from the grounds and vicinity of the Yasukuni 
Shrine would be another major step. 

b. A national day of remembrance should be established, similar to Memo- 
rial Day in the US or ANZAC day in Australia. This makes no one loca- 
tion more sacred and no group of people more bereaved than another. 

c. A government restitution commission similar to those in Germany and 
Austria should be established to address grievances by comfort women, 
POWs, slave laborers, non-Japanese nuclear victims, Japanese orphans 
left in China, and others. Legalistic solutions to these issues have en- 
gendered contempt and distrust. Prime Minister’s Koizumi’s example of 
restitution to the Japanese emigrants to the Dominican Republic is a 
good one. 

d. Memorials to the victims of the war should be created that school chil- 
dren can visit. Examples include: plaques at the docks where the 
Hellships and Korean laborers arrived; an interactive museum created 
from one of the Mitsubishi (i.e.. Battleship Island) or Mitsui mines, and 
greater recognition of the Juganji Buddhist temple near Osaka that 
holds annual memorial services for foreign POW dead. 

2. China and Japan must recognize that the time of empire is over. As the Euro- 
peans have learned, borders change and principalities come and go. Lin- 
gering historical claims over islets and boundaries are formulas for trouble 
and opportunities for demagogues. Every effort should be made toward prac- 
tical, ahistoric resolutions to all territorial disputes. Allies of both countries 
need to indicate that they will not support or defend every territorial claim. 

3. China needs to show appreciation for Japan’s efforts and seek ways to reas- 
sure Japan of its intentions. China, too, needs to confront its wartime his- 
tory. Not all Chinese were freedom fighters or heroic. Popular culture should 
be encouraged to present a more balanced picture of Japan and Japanese 
history. China also needs to take the high ground and not react to every pro- 
vocative action by Japan. Japanese leaders need to understand that they are 
now on the world stage. They must measure their words and understand 
that there are sensitivities outside the islands. 

4. Japan must end its rhetoric of being Asia’s “Thought Leader.” This campaign 
recalls other less benign Japanese efforts to lead Asia. It is neither appre- 
ciated nor well-received by other democracies in the region. It is also not 
true. 

The Yasukuni Shrine seems to be a separate issue. It is symbolic of all that is 
wrong with the Sino/Korean-Japanese relationship. More important, it is a Japanese 
issue representing all of Japan’s unresolved national identity and war angst. It is 
a world of mythic history and state religion. In many respects, however, it may be 
on its way to being resolved. 

The recent, subtle but clear involvement of the Imperial House will go far to de- 
fine the role of Yasukuni in Japan. After all, the Shrine was created by and for the 
Imperial House to glorify death in war for the Emperor. It is his job to depoliticize 
the memorial. 

As many scholars note, Shinto is theologically unbound. If there is a consensus 
that the 14 Class A War Criminals (crimes against peace) should be dis-enshrined, 
it can and will happen. More difficult is to decide whether Yasukuni is a religious 
or state site. There are excellent arguments for both. In either case, the Yushukan 
(war museum) must be removed or substantially altered. The argument that the site 
is private falls apart when claims that it is a national place of mourning are also 
made. 

It is very important to recognize that official visits to the Shrine are equally offen- 
sive to the Japanese people and Americans, British, Australians and others. The 
Yasukuni Shrine states clearly that it repudiates the Tokyo War Crimes Tribunal 
and perpetrates the fiction that the Hull Document was meant to trick Japan into 
World War 11. In fact, the convicted and enshrined Class A, B, and C war criminals 
at Yasukuni are referred to as the “martyrs of Showa.” Japan’s conservatives use 
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the Shrine as a way to tacitly distance themselves from the U.S. and from U.S. pol- 
icy. In many respects, the Shrine is a slap at Washington. 

Another important issue is that Yasukuni’s focus on the glorious dead from the 
Greater East Asian War ignores the fact that the Shrine is for all those Japanese 
who died in military service to their country since the civil war in the mid- 19th Cen- 
tury. The emphasis on the Pacific War, slighting other conflicts and those who sac- 
rificed in them adds to the alarm of Yasukuni’s critics. 

In its current form, the Yasukuni Shrine ignores the strength and triumph of 
postwar Japan. Yasukuni glorifies death in war, as one becomes a god when en- 
shrined there. Yasukuni rites preserve the memory of a war in which all deaths 
were selfless acts of bravery on behalf of the imperial institution; of a war which 
was ever noble and glorious. Moreover, not all Japanese combatants are enshrined 
and some classes of Japanese are not allowed to be enshrined. Finally, no one who 
died in “military” service to their nation after the Pacific War can be considered for 
enshrinement. In effect, Yasukuni triages the dead to support a particular view of 
Japanese nationhood that is remote from today’s postwar modern, democratic 
Japan. 

To “modernize” the Shrine, in addition to dis-enshrining all the convicted war 
criminals, may be to discuss the acceptability of the Prime Minister or Emperor vis- 
iting the Chinriesha Shrine at Yasukuni. This Shrine enshrines all those who fought 
against the Japanese empire including all allied combatants of WW II. It is to pacify 
their souls. Although they are enshrined collectively (the main shrine at Yasukuni 
only enshrines identified, named individuals) they receive, twice daily, Shinto rites 
and have their own festival on July 13. For now, the Chinriesha is fenced off and 
to the side of main shrine. It is hidden. The symbolism of the Chinriesha being 
unfenced, recognized, and guarded against right-wing fanatics has promise as a dra- 
matic symbol of reconciliation. Noted Shinto scholar Dr. John Breen, finds that “The 
Chinreisha has the capacity to recall a more nuanced past, a past of perpetrators 
and of victims, of winners and losers, of horror as well as heroism” — of what war 
is all about. 
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Chairman Hyde. Dr. Campbell. 

STATEMENT OF KURT CAMPBELL, PH.D., SENIOR VICE PRESI- 
DENT, HENRY A. KISSINGER CHAIR IN NATIONAL SECURITY, 

AND DIRECTOR OF INTERNATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAM, 

CENTER FOR STRATEGIC AND INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And also 
thank you, Ranking Member, Mr. Lantos. 

Let me also commend you, Mr. Chairman, for taking the delega- 
tion to Guadalcanal. I visited a lot of the same sites a couple 
months before you, and I think it is wonderful that you remind 
Americans and people of the Asia-Pacific of our shared heritage. 

It is a subject of another discussion, but what worries me is I 
view many of these sacred places on Pacific islands with major 
prospects of global climate change. In 50 years, I am not sure many 
of those places are actually going to be above water, but that is a 
subject for another time. 

I also want to commend the group for calling a hearing on Asia. 
It is always important when Washington turns its attention away 
from desperate issues, hard struggles in the Middle East and Iraq 
and Afghanistan and focus on the dynamic situation that is devel- 
oping in Asia today. And I will tell you my own sense is that after 
a period of a little bit of indecision, it seems to me that over the 
course of the next generation the United States is going to face two 
overwhelming challenges. One is the global war on terrorism, and 
we see that, we are involved in that on a daily basis, Iraq is now 
part of that. And secondly, the rise of China. 

I would say personally that no country in history has risen to 
great power status faster than China has, even faster than the 
United States between 1900 and 1920. And an indisputable ingre- 
dient in China’s rise is American preoccupation away from Asia. 

And that is a hard fact and that is a bipartisan fact. We have 
not been focused as a nation on the critical realities of the Asia- 
Pacific region. And I think, in fact, American inattention is one of 
the biggest problems that we have to deal with, as opposed to some 
of the issues that I think have been very usefully put on the agen- 
da today. 

I want to associate myself both with the service of Mike Green 
as senior director at the National Security Council, and I like very 
much what he had to say, I am not going to repeat it. I will say 
it seems to me that if you look at Asia and you go around Asia 
today and you talk to people quietly, it reminds me very much of 
a book I read to my children. Snow White. And in it — my children 
are 4 and 6 — the queen goes to the mayor one day and says who 
is the most beautiful maiden in the land. And it is like the United 
States going around in Asia saying who is the great power of Asia. 

And I think Asians tend to be polite, I don’t think they like to 
tell Americans bad news. By my experience, traveling around Asia 
more recently, is that China has made enormous inroads in terms 
of its soft power and its position, largely while we have been pre- 
occupied away. Asians recognize that once the current unpleasant- 
ness in the Middle East is over in 10 or 15 years, we will return 
to Asia in force and we will have regular speeches of the kind that 
the President has been giving every day on Iraq and the Middle 
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East and talking and thinking more about Asia. But what people 
worry about is in the interim, that Asia will change dramatically. 
And as the old story says, you can’t go home again. 

And so what I am worried about and what I think people gen- 
erally are worried about is that American preoccupation has, in 
fact, engendered a series of developments in Northeast Asia that 
are contrary to American security interests. 

Now, again, I appreciate the Committee having a hearing about 
problems associated with history, but if you ask me to list very 
quickly what are the real problems of Northeast Asia, the most im- 
portant ones that demand immediate attention, they are, number 
one, the worries about American inattention. Number two, a really 
troubled relationship between the United States and South Korea, 
our second most important ally; I don’t recall a time when relations 
are as bad as they are today. Third, North Korea has more nuclear 
weapons than it had 5 or 10 years ago, and they are building more, 
and with no real plan in sight for what to do about it. A dramatic 
China on the march, both militarily and strategically, and some- 
what to my surprise, a relationship between the United States and 
Taiwan that is also probably as bad as it has ever been. 

Now, amid that general picture, Mr. Chairman — and also, I 
would just add quickly, a Russia that is increasingly looking to the 
Pacific and a little bit unhelpfully 

Chairman Hyde. If I could interrupt you. The point you are mak- 
ing about the frayed relationships between South Korea and the 
United States, we just returned within the last 3 weeks from vis- 
iting South Korea and spent some time with the President, he was 
here yesterday, spent some time reaching out. I got the impression 
that while there are some bumps in the road, there wasn’t hostility 
or any even adversarial relationship between South Korea and the 
United States. 

I put a wreath at the statue of MacArthur at Incheon, and I 
didn’t get the attitude that there was any — there are some dif- 
ferences, of course, over in North Korea; I think the President of 
Korea has a different view toward how to solve that; the July 4th 
launching may have shaken him somewhat. But I really hope you 
are not correct. You may well be. I don’t say a policy develops from 
one trip to a country. You are an expert, but I hope you are wrong. 

Mr. Campbell. Let me just say Mr. Chairman, I think the most 
recent visit and efforts on both sides have certainly suggested that 
there is a recognition in both capitals that the relationship has 
seen better days. I worry about the defense side, I worry about ef- 
forts to take more United States forces off the Korean Peninsula. 
I am a little worried that we have some problems about how we 
perceive how to deal with North Korea. And I do know that there 
are attitudes of some officials in both camps in both Seoul and 
Washington that are not kindly toward the other. So I hope that 
your trip and other efforts have improved these general trends, but 
myself, I continue to be a little anxious. 

My point, though, Mr. Chairman, is amid this general framework 
of enormous strategic challenge, I would say one of the brightest 
spots has been what we have seen between the United States and 
Japan. An enormous improvement in relations, Japan has been 
supportive of the United States in almost every effort, and I think 
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we have heard that echoed throughout the halls. We can have our 
bipartisan or partisan critiques about Iraq or Afghanistan, but I 
think that there is unified agreement on both sides of the House 
that basically what we have seen in terms of improvement of 
United States-Japan relations is quite important and it advances 
our own strategic interests. 

I think what Mike Green said is what we have to all hope for, 
is that the next Japanese prime minister that is about to assume 
position in office recognizes that improving relations in the neigh- 
borhood is job number one. And I think that there is actually an 
historic opportunity for the Japanese prime minister to do a kind 
of mix into China. And we are going to see that his efforts will be, 
at least at the outset, to make sure that relations that have also 
been fractured between South Korea and China will be improved. 

Now I think the United States role in that is to encourage Japan 
along this path. I do not believe it is in United States interest to 
have Japan spending too much time domestically on issues like 
Yasukuni, which ultimately, although it is Japan’s business, ulti- 
mately hurts Japan’s diplomacy, causes them to lose air speed and 
altitude in a way that is not in America’s strategic interests. So my 
hope is over the next several months we are going to see some im- 
provement on these issues. But overall, if you ask me what is the 
best news story in Asia right now, it is the role of the United 
States-Japan partnership, and it is the heavy lifting that Japan 
has done in a whole host of regions around the world over the 
course of the last several years. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Campbell follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Kurt Campbell, Ph.D., Senior Vice President, Henry 

A. Kissinger Chair in National Security, and Director of International Se- 
curity Program, Center for Strategic and International Studies 

Asia is experiencing a period of dramatic tumult and change and the United 
States now confronts an extraordinarily dynamic northeast Asian region with a ris- 
ing China; a resurgent Japan; an increasingly adventurous North Korea and alien- 
ated Republic of Korea; and a more Pacifically focused (and often unhelpful) Russia. 
Competition for petroleum, power, prestige have created an increasingly volatile po- 
litical climate with the United States — arguably the most important piece of Asia’s 
strategic jigsaw — essentially preoccupied away from the region at a time of enor- 
mous consequence. 

After a protracted period of uncertainty, concerning the nature of the foreign pol- 
icy challenges that are likely to confront the nation over the course of first half of 
the 21st Century, twin challenges are finally coming into sharper relief. For the 
next generation, Americans will be confronted by two overriding challenges in the 
conduct of American foreign policy: how to more effectively wage a long, twilight 
struggle against violent Islamic fundamentalists and at the same time cope with the 
rise to great power status of China. Each task, taken on its own, would be daunting 
and consuming, but coming concurrently as they inevitably will. These challenges 
are likely to be close to overwhelming for a government apparatus and national 
mindset better suited to single minded efforts. 

This is the first time in the nation’s history that foreign policymakers have had 
to cope with two such vexing and dissimilar challenges simultaneously. While it is 
true that during World War II we fought on two fronts in the Atlantic and Pacific 
against two very different foes — Nazi Germany and Imperial Japan — the military 
power employed to defeat the Axis was largely fungible and the tactics employed 
on each front were similar, adjusting for the inevitable variations of geography and 
terrain. Then, during the Cold War, the undeniable shaping experience of this gen- 
eration of foreign policy and national security practitioners, the United States faced 
one organizing foreign policy challenge coming from the Soviet Union. This era is 
now undeniably over, as the U.S. confronts two extremely varied sets of demands. 
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one driven by stateless Jihadist warriors and the other by a rising commercial, polit- 
ical, and military giant in the East. 

Ever since the galvanizing attacks of 9/11, the United States has in turn attacked 
(literally) the problem of violent Jihadism, primarily through the application of mili- 
tary power in Afghanistan and Iraq (the latter now inextricably linked to the terror 
matrix, largely as a consequence of American actions). The mostly unanticipated de- 
mands of the martial campaigns in the Middle East have had a corollary con- 
sequence beyond simply bog^ng down in unforgiving urban battlefields. The United 
States has been almost inevitably preoccupied away from the rapidly changing stra- 
tegic landscape of Asia at a time when China is making enormous strides in its mili- 
tary modernization, commercial conquests, diplomatic inroads, and application of 
soft power. Rarely in history has a rising power gained such prominence in the 
international system, largely as a consequence of the actions of — and at the expense 
of — the dominant power, in this case the United States. Current American talking 
points continue to stress the need to “manage” China’s emergence as a dominant 
power, but it is perhaps more apt to describe China as a country that is increasingly 
attempting to manage American perceptions and actions while China seeks to con- 
solidate its new found gains globally. 

In the midst of this American preoccupation away from Asia, the ghosts of Asia’s 
past are now threatening to imperil the region’s promising future — a future that 
holds considerable consequences for western, and particularly U.S., economic and se- 
curity interests in the region. 

Over the past year, a series of incidents between Japan and China have sent rela- 
tions between the powers plummeting. Among other developments, bitterness has 
been fuelled by the Japanese curtailment of bilateral assistance; repeated trips by 
senior Japanese politicians to Yasukuni Shrine to honor Japan’s war-dead; the 
condoning, if not orchestration, by Beijing of public demonstrations against Japan; 
Japan’s production of textbooks that gloss over burdensome historical facts; and 
greater military vigilance on both sides. All point to prospects for an even more seri- 
ous rift between Tokyo and Beijing. The hope is that a new Japanese Prime Min- 
ister, coupled with a suddenly more engaging and less publicly critical China, will 
lead to a lessening of tensions and even a rapprochement between Tokyo and Bei- 
jing. Perhaps a newly installed Prime Minister Abe, in a bit of Asian theater, may 
decide to make his first overseas visit to China; a Japanese version of Nixon to 
China. But there is a very real worry that conversely, through a number of antici- 
pated or inadvertent steps, China and Japan could see their relations worsen sud- 
denly in the months ahead. 

This deterioration of relations could pave a treacherous path for the U.S. in the 
region. If trade and investment between these two leading economies and U.S. trad- 
ing partners were disrupted, Asian economic growth would be undermined and the 
ripple effect would certainly be felt in the U.S. On the security front, Sino-Japanese 
tensions that could escalate into real conflict — perhaps over the tiny but strategi- 
cally placed Senkaku-Diaoyutai islands — would put the US in a delicate position be- 
tween its closest ally and the region’s other big power. While some suggest that the 
depth of economic ties will help curb a crisis, there is enough volatility at the polit- 
ical level to suggest that an unintended rupture is indeed possible. 

It is therefore necessary, if not urgent, for Washington to work more actively to- 
wards rapprochement and better co-operation between the three dominant states of 
the Asia-Pacific region: China, Japan and the U.S. The U.S. has generally been con- 
tent to conduct the lion’s share of diplomacy at the bilateral level in Asia or stand 
by and watch the proliferation of the “Asia-only” gatherings in the region that ig- 
nore or exclude us. 

Indeed, the United States has been content to work towards a very strong U.S.- 
Japan relationship and a quite durable Sino-American interaction simultaneously 
while generally accepting, without comment or involvement, a badly deteriorating 
Sino-Japanese relationship. This ultimately cannot be in the larger strategic inter- 
ests of the U.S., and efforts should be taken foster improved ties between Japan and 
China. 

Ultimately, it is remarkable how little strategic interaction there is between 
Tokyo and Beijing. Japan and China are especially furtive about exposing them- 
selves in any high-stakes diplomacy involving the U.S. and the other power, and 
there is little momentum in Washington to extend the reach of its relationships in 
Asia beyond the bilateral level. But it is the U.S. that should augment its current 
strategy with a trilateral component. As a first step, the U.S. should call for a high- 
level meeting between Washington, Tokyo and Beijing. Such a trilateral meeting 
could be an important part of an emerging Asian diplomatic mosaic of inter- 
connecting and overlapping institutions that if nothing else, creates ample oppor- 
tunity for dialogue. 
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Critics of the trilateral idea warn that the U.S. should be mindful about creating 
a regional architecture that alienates other neighbors (particularly South Korea in 
this case), and must avoid giving China a forum that could enhance its regional 
prestige. This overlooks the primary point: it is in America’s national security inter- 
est to ensure, and play a proactive role in, positive Sino-Japanese relations. 

The U.S. has a clear interest in Japan being reconciled more honestly with its 
past, not as a favor to China but in recognition that latent anxiety toward Tokyo 
runs deep in some quarters of Asia. The issue of remembering and respecting Ja- 
pan’s war sacrifices is an inordinately complex issue that roils Japan’s domestic poli- 
tics and confounds her pundits, but it also the case that the Yasakuni issue has led 
to Japan losing some altitude and airspeed in the advancement of their important 
diplomatic work around Asia. The truth is, with the US engaged largely elsewhere, 
America needs Japan to be all that it can be in multilateral institutions and diplo- 
matic gatherings to help augment the pursuit of our shared interests and values. 

At the same time, the U.S. need not worry that trilateral initiatives would give 
China too much clout in Asia. While America has been focusing on regions such as 
Afghanistan and Iraq, China has been busy establishing itself as the next great 
power on the world scene. Beijing does not need U.S. help to enhance its regional 
stature; it is doing this on its own. The question, therefore, is not whether China 
will be a great power, but how the U.S. will help influence the direction that China 
takes in its new role. A U.S.-Sino- Japan strategic summit could go a long way to- 
ward promoting a co-operative, constructive China, rather than a challenging one. 

The U.S., China and Japan have many mutual interests, including: a growing 
need for secure energy supplies; a common front in the war on terror; a goal of a 
nuclear-free Korean peninsula; a desire to solve territorial disputes peacefully; an 
interest in seeing Asian economic growth and prosperity continue; and an overriding 
need to reassure the other states of Asia that the enormous Asia-Pacific region is 
big enough for Japan, China and the U.S. to coexist and prosper. Helping to define 
and shape the rules of the road for the Pacific century is a noble and important ef- 
fort and one in which the U.S. should take the lead. Now is the time for the U.S. 
to get off the sidelines of big power diplomacy in Asia and bring the big three to- 
gether. 

Chairman Hyde. Thank you, Dr. Campbell. 

Ms. Tatsumi. 

STATEMENT OF MS. YUKI TATSUMI, RESEARCH FELLOW, THE 
H ENRY L. STIMSON CENTER 

Ms. Tatsumi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Congressman Lan- 
tos. Members of the Committee, it is a great honor to testify before 
you this morning. 

Given an upcoming leadership change in Tokyo in roughly a 
week, now is a particularly good time to reflect on where Japan 
stands on various issues. In doing so, I do believe though that it 
is useful to reflect on some of the recent internal developments in 
Japan on the issues that have raised concerns in the last few years. 

In the interest of time, I would like to highlight a few things in 
my full testify today that I submitted to the Committee. 

First, the political developments in Japan for the last 5 years can 
really not be looked at in a vacuum. Rather, they need to be looked 
at as a part of Japan’s ongoing attempt to seek its new identity, 
not as an isolated series of events. Japan embarks on this new en- 
deavor after its humiliating experience during the Gulf War in the 
early 1990s and this effort still continues today. 

Secondly, I do acknowledge that Mr. Koizumi’s time in office 
raised concern over the issues, such as Japan’s view of its wartime 
legacy, Japan’s relations with its immediate neighbors, and the rise 
of nationalism in Japan. However, I would point out that the de- 
bates on these issues within Japan are still evolving. For instance, 
most Japanese do not subscribe to the view that glorifies Japan’s 
military past. At the same time, it is oh, so clear that Japan has 
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not come to a national consensus on who was responsible for lead- 
ing Japan down that path. I would argue, actually, that Mr. 
Koizumi’s repeated visits to the Yasukuni Shrine have actually 
triggered a process of self-reflection in Japan on this very, very im- 
portant issue. This is a very healthy development as Japan will not 
be able to move forward without reaching a closure on its past as 
a nation. 

Let me also say a few words on the rise of nationalism. It is an 
exaggeration to argue that the Japanese populist as a whole is 
quickly embracing an inward looking and balanced trend of nation- 
alism. In fact, I would argue that the nationalism that most Japa- 
nese identify with is closer to the patriotism that we see in this 
country today. For most Japanese, nationalism means love for the 
country and being proud of being Japanese. And this also equals 
their increasing desire to see Japan share a due level of responsi- 
bility in the international community. 

Third. It is premature to make a judgment on Shinzo Abe and 
what kind of a prime minister he will become. While there is some 
uncertainty regarding obvious personal views on certain issues, to 
what degrees his personal views will be reflected on his policy still 
remains unknown. In fact, Mr. Abe’s rise to power can create a real 
opportunity for Japan’s regional diplomacy as Dr. Campbell and 
Dr. Green mentioned. Mr. Abe is arguably in the best political posi- 
tion in today’s Japan to reach out to Beijing and Seoul. 

There is also a good chance that Mr. Abe seeks to emulate his 
grandfather, Nobusuke Kishi, as a prime minister and embrace his 
political style of conservative and pragmatism. If he does so, the 
coming month can present a real opportunity for improving Japan’s 
relationship with China and Republic of Korea. 

Finally, the United States can do a great deal in empowering the 
silent majority in Japan who want to see Japan expand its role in 
the international community, while remain committed to seek rec- 
onciliation with its immediate neighbors. The United States can do 
so by staying on message that has the following elements when 
communicating to Japan. Number one. Japan is an essential part- 
ner of the United States. Number two, the United States under- 
stands that Japan is still in the process of searching for its proper 
role in the world. Number three, the United States supports Ja- 
pan’s aspiration to play a greater role in world affairs. 

And number four, Japan’s essentiality as a partner makes it very 
important for Washington that Japan has a positive and construc- 
tive relationship with Beijing and Seoul. 

I would like to conclude by also stressing that Congress can also 
play a very important role in this course through a more robust 
legislative exchange between the Congress and the national diet of 
Japan. Members can communicate these messages, as well as their 
concerns that have been raised already in this room, directly to 
Japanese lawmakers using this framework. By engaging in such a 
dialogue. Members can also reassure their Japanese counterparts 
that the United States considers Japan as an important partner, 
and that while Japan can does not interfere with domestic affairs 
in Japan, it also has a strong interest in how Tokyo addresses cer- 
tain issues as well. 
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As I say, I do believe this will go a long way in empowering the 
silent majority of moderates in Japan, and thereby ensuring the 
change in political leadership from Koizumi to Abe, and thereafter, 
will bring about changes in Japan that allow it to be a positive and 
proactive player in the Asia and beyond. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hyde. Thank you very much, Ms. Tatsumi. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Tatsumi follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ms. Yuki Tatsumi, Research Fellow, The Henry L. 

Stimson Center 

Chairman Hyde, Congressman Lantos, Members of the Committee, it is a great 
honor to testify before you today on the subject of Japan’s relationship with its 
neighbors. While the United States has a deep interest in recent developments in 
the Middle East, promoting US interests in Asia also remains a key US foreign and 
security policy priority. In order to sustain US leadership in this region, it is impor- 
tant that the United States pays close attention to relationships among key players 
in this region. In this context, it is natural that the United States maintains an in- 
terest in how this vital American ally relates to its neighbors, including the domes- 
tic factors that shape Japan’s approaches to its neighbors. 

The Committee could not have scheduled this hearing at a better time. As the 
Members may well be aware, Japan has undergone a great deal of change since 
Prime Minister Koizumi took office five years ago. To be sure, some of the changes 
he brought benefited US-Japan relations greatly. At the same time, Koizumi trig- 
gered developments that have raised concerns among Japan’s neighbors as well as 
in some quarters in the United States. At minimum, many share the view that Ja- 
pan’s relationships with its immediate neighbors have come under considerable 
strain under Koizumi’s watch. 

As it looks almost certain that Japan’s Chief Cabinet Secretary Shinzo Abe will 
succeed Mr. Koizumi in roughly a week, now is a particularly opportune time to re- 
flect on where Japan stands on various issues. When tr3dng to answer questions re- 
garding Japan’s relationship with its neighbors, I believe it is useful to observe re- 
cent internal developments in Japan that have had a direct impact on its regional 
diplomacy. 

In today’s testimony, therefore, I would like to do four things. First, I would like 
to set the context of what we have been witnessing in Japan for the last five years. 
Second, I would like to discuss the developments that have been raising concerns 
among Japan’s neighbors and some quarters in this country. These issues include 
attitudes of Japanese toward their nation’s wartime past, Japan’s relations with its 
China and the Republic of Korea, and the rise of nationalism in Japan. Third, I will 
discuss my view on how the upcoming change in the Japanese political leadership 
may affect these issues. Finally, I will conclude by saying a few words on what the 
United States can do to help ensure that the anticipated leadership change in Tokyo 
will lead to a positive outcome of these debates within Japan. 

I. WHERE IS JAPAN TODAY? (THE CONTEXT) 

The political developments in Japan for the last five years cannot be looked at 
in a vacuum. In my view, Japan is still in the middle of a journey to find its rightful 
place in the international community. This journey, which began in earnest with Ja- 
pan’s humiliating experience during the 1990-91 Gulf War, still continues today. 

The 1990-91 Gulf War was a watershed event for Japan. As Members may well 
remember, Japan’s extremely slow response to the international effort of liberating 
Kuwait from the invasion by Iraq brought severe criticism against Japan. This expe- 
rience made Japan painfully aware that economic success alone would not buy it 
respect. 

Japan also quickly began to realize that the security situation in East Asia had 
become less certain with the disappearance of an overarching Soviet threat. While 
the end of the Cold War ended the political divide in Europe, the division in East 
Asia remained — the Korean Peninsula remained divided, and no resolution of the 
cross-Strait issues was in sight. The 1993-94 North Korean nuclear crisis, the 1996 
Taiwan Strait crisis, the 1998 North Korean Taepodong missile launch, and the 
1999 and 2000 incursions by North Korean spy ships into Japanese territorial wa- 
ters all made Japan feel increasingly vulnerable in the post-Cold War security envi- 
ronment. 
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Internally, public confidence in the governing system that had been in place in 
Japan since the end of World War II rapidly began to erode. A series of scandals 
that involved Japanese political leaders and senior government officials greatly dis- 
illusioned the public. The Japanese government’s ability to manage crises was 
brought under severe scrutiny at the time of the 1995 Hanshin-Awaji earthquake, 
further lowering public confidence in the government. Economic stagnation that 
began with the bursting of Japan’s bubble economy of the 1980s further damaged 
public confidence in the government’s ability to take effective measures to save the 
country from its economic downturn. 

Furthermore, as Japan seeks to make a greater international contribution, it has 
become clear that the issues that Japan failed to address during the Cold War are 
handicapping Japan’s ability to do more in international arena today. One example 
is Japan’s effort to send the Japan Self-Defense Forces (JSDF) for non-combatant 
overseas multinational military operations. Domestically, the constitutional limita- 
tion on Japan’s use of force and the interpretation that prohibits Japan from exer- 
cising the right of collective self-defense became major obstacles. Externally, the 
perception — particularly that among Japan’s immediate neighbors — that Japan had 
not come to terms with its history prevented the emergence of political environment 
in East Asia that welcomed Japan’s effort in this area. 

Therefore, it would be fair to say that Japan found itself somewhat lost in the 
post-Cold War world. Domestically, the political and economic systems that had 
brought Japan stability and prosperity during the Cold War ceased to be as func- 
tional in the evolving post-Cold War environment. Externally, Japan faced the re- 
ality that economic wealth alone would not allow Japan to command the respect in 
the international community that it thought it deserved — yet, breaking out of its 
Cold War-era mold turned out to be difficult because of the issues Japan had not 
fully addressed during the Cold War. A sense of vulnerability, uncertainty, disillu- 
sionment, and stagnation was simmering in Japan, without any consensus about a 
vision of a new Japan. 

It is in this context that Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi took office in April 
2001. For better or for worse, Koizumi was seen as an agent for change. In the eyes 
of the public, the qualities he brought to his position — leadership and decisiveness — 
were considered qualities that were missing in Japanese leadership during the 
1990s but that were necessary to lead Japan out of its stagnation. This is why the 
developments under the Koizumi government need to be looked at as a part of Ja- 
pan’s ongoing attempt to seek its new identity, not as an isolated series of events. 

II. ISSUES OF CONCERN — RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

Few dispute the proposition that Japan has undergone a great deal of change 
under Koizumi’s watch. On the one hand, many of the changes were positive. For 
instance, the economic and structural reforms that were implemented by his govern- 
ment, although not as comprehensive and thorough as was initially promised, never- 
theless helped Japan to revitalize its economy after a decade of stagnation. Capital- 
izing on his close personal relationship with President Bush, Koizumi was also suc- 
cessful in strengthening Japan’s relationship with the United States, particularly in 
the security realm. 

On the other hand, Koizumi’s time in office witnessed the rise of new concerns. 
Among those that have attracted most attention are: Japan’s view of its wartime 
legacy signified hy the debate over Koizumi’s visit to the Yasukuni Shrine; Japan’s 
relations with China and the Republic of Korea; and the rise of nationalism in 
Japan. 

Japan’s view of its wartime legacy 

The debate over Japan’s attitude in resolving issues related to its wartime past 
has existed throughout Japan’s postwar history. However, Koizumi’s repeated visits 
to Yasukuni Shrine have brought unprecedented intensity to this dehate. Critics say 
that Koizumi’s visits to the Yasukuni Shrine have empowered those in Japan who 
reject the conventional view of the history and who glorify Japan’s aggressive behav- 
ior in Asia during the first half of the 20th century. Koizumi has countered these 
critics by asserting that his visits are meant to renew his vow for peace by paying 
respects to those who lost their lives during World War II. The museum located 
within Yasukuni Shrine’s compound called Yushu-kan has also become the subject 
of criticism for the questionable views of the pre-1945 history that it presents. But 
Koizumi has also asserted that he does not agree with the views that are rep- 
resented by the museum. 

The issue with the history textbooks that are used in Japanese schools is another 
controversial issue. In April 2006, the textbooks approved by the Japanese govern- 
ment for local school districts to choose among included one written and published 
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by a group that are said to subscribe to the view that minimizes Japan’s conduct 
between 1900 andl945. Although this was not the first such instance of approval 
of a controversial textbook, this triggered strong criticism both from Beijing and 
Seoul, leading to large-scale anti-Japan protests in these countries. 

Ultimately, the issue here is how Japan sees itself in the history of the first half 
of the 20th century. Does it abide by the conventional view that Japan, driven by 
a territorial ambition and reckless militarism, became the aggressor in Asia until 
its ambition was finally defeated by the Allied Powers in 1945? Or does it subscribe 
to an alternative view of the history that whitewashes Japan’s wartime past and 
justifies its conduct in part as an act of self-defense and in part as a pattern of 
large-power behavior no different from what other nations had done? 

An opinion poll on the issues specifically related to the Tokyo War Crimes Tribu- 
nals conducted in May 2006 by the Asahi Shimbun, one of three major Japanese 
newspapers, provides us with some useful insights. First, the poll indicates that 
most Japanese do not subscribe to the view that glorifies Japan’s militarist past — 
the poll shows that very few Japanese (merely seven percent) see World War II as 
a war of self-defense for Japan. 

At the same time, this poll also reveals that Japan has not yet come to a national 
consensus on who was responsible for leading Japan down the path of militarist ex- 
pansion and eventually to the devastation of World War II. The poll indicates that 
the public opinion is divided when asked who was responsible for the war. Over 50% 
of respondents attribute extremely heavy responsibility to the military leadership at 
the time. Close to 50% also think that political leaders at the time were heavily re- 
sponsible for the war. Yet, close to 40% of the respondents also attribute “some” re- 
sponsibility to the Emperor and media. Almost 70% of the poll respondents think 
that Japan has not done nearly enough to inquire why Japan went to war. Clearly, 
Japanese people themselves feel that they have much to do in this area. 

I would argue that Koizumi’s Yasukuni visits forced Japan to reflect on what 
World War II was all about for Japan — the issue that Japan has avoided tackling 
head-on. I would further submit that this is a healthy development, as Japan will 
not be able to move forward without reaching a closure on its past as a nation. 

The Japanese government’s argument that the history issues were resolved at the 
government level has legal legitimacy. After the conclusion of the 1951 San Fran- 
cisco Peace Treaty, the Japanese government addressed the wartime reparations 
issue bilaterally, including with China and the Republic of Korea. With China, 
Japan first signed a peace treaty and accompanying Exchange of Notes with the Re- 
public of China in 1952, in which the government in Taipei relinquished the right 
to file claims against Japan. This treaty was nullified when Japan and the People’s 
Republic of China normalized relations in 1972, but the Chinese government con- 
firmed in the Japan-China Joint declaration that it also would give up its right to 
file claims. The case with the Republic of Korea was a bit more complicated because 
the ROK was a Japanese colony during the war. Still, Japan signed a bilateral 
agreement with ROK that addressed the issue of claims in 1965. 

Tokyo’s claim that the government has apologized numerous times in the past 
also can be justified. The Japanese government has apologized 21 times by one ac- 
count. In particular, the statement by the Prime Minister Tomiichi Murayama in 
1995, which admitted Japan’s wartime aggression and colonization of Asia and ex- 
pressed “heartfelt apology” to those who suffered, is considered as an official apology 
from the Japanese government. 

On the one hand, atonement for the past often has very little to do with what 
has been done legally, financially and politically. Wartime atrocities by the Japa- 
nese military had a direct impact on the individuals of the countries Japan colonized 
and invaded. In that sense, I feel that the Japanese government may be able to do 
more in tending to human and emotional aspects of this issue. On the other hand, 
the Chinese and Korean governments need to be responsible in communicating to 
their peoples that they agreed to settle the reparation issue with Japan at the gov- 
ernmental level. Still, Japan cannot possibly address emotional and human side of 
the war unless it first comes to a national consensus on its own wartime history. 

It is ironic that Koizumi’s repeated visits to the Yasukuni Shrine seem to have 
triggered a process of self-reflection in Japan. Recently, major newspapers and jour- 
nals are filled with commentaries and analyses that reflect on Japan’s prewar con- 
ducts. Prompted by a recent revelation that the Showa Emperor expressed dis- 
pleasure with the enshrinement of fourteen Class A War Criminals at the Yasukuni 
Shrine, the Japan Association of Bereaved Families (a group that Koizumi was said 
to court by visiting the Yasukuni Shrine) will likely begin to explore the possibility 
of enshrining Class A war criminals in a separate location within the compounds 
of the Yasukuni Shrine. A retired senior Japanese diplomat whose family member 
was designated as a Class A War Criminal also proposed a moratorium on Japanese 
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political leaders’ Yasukuni Shrine visits until a national consensus can be formed 
on its attitude toward its wartime past, and his proposal has been attracting sub- 
stantial attention. But this debate has only begun, and it remains to be seen wheth- 
er a consensus will emerge out of it. 

Japan’s relationship with China and the Republic of Korea: domestic perceptions 

One of the biggest negative consequences of Koizumi’s tenure is considerable ag- 
gravation of Japan’s relations with China and the Republic of Korea. While it is true 
that Koizumi’s repeated visits to the Yasukuni Shrine have been a major factor in 
the worsening of Japan’s relations with these two countries — from Chinese and Ko- 
rean perspectives, it has shown itself to be an important enough issue to suspend 
bilateral summit meetings — it also must be noted that the downturn of the two rela- 
tionships have different characteristics as well. 

Japan-China relations 

There seems to be a prevailing perception that Japan’s relationship with China 
has grown considerably worse under Koizumi’s watch. While it is true that Japan- 
China relations have grown more openly hostile in the last five years, it is not accu- 
rate to suggest that the relationship was on an even keel before Koizumi came to 
the office. In fact, an examination of the annual public opinion poll on foreign affairs 
conducted by the Cabinet Affairs Office reveals that Japan’s relationship with China 
has been on a downward trajectory since the 1989 Tiananmen Square Incident. 

Still, it was not until 2004 that Japanese public’s attitude toward China turned 
considerably sour. Currently, this trend continues, and the 2005 poll results suggest 
that the Japanese public’s attitude toward China is at its all-time low. Aggravated 
by issues such as the bilateral dispute over the East China Sea and concerns over 
Chinese military modernization, the atmosphere in Japan has become less and less 
conducive to a reconciliatory approach toward China. 

Looking into the future, however, the Japanese, both the elite and general public 
alike, do have a desire to see an improvement in Japan’s relationship with China. 
The opinion poll conducted by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (MOFA) in February 
2006 indicated that close to 78% of the respondents felt that the bilateral relation- 
ship should be improved. While the same poll also showed that a certain degree of 
realism exists among the Japanese about the future of the Japan-China relations, 
the existence of a clear desire for a better Japan-China relationship is good news. 

Japan-ROK relations 

Japan’s relationship with the Republic of Korea is a complicated one. In contrast 
to Japanese attitude toward China, the Japanese public has long had a lukewarm 
attitude toward the Republic of Korea. This changed in 1998, when President Kim 
Dae-jung’s visited Japan. During his visit, Kim announced that Korea would not 
bring up the history issue for the sake of a “forward-looking” relationship with 
Japan. Japanese Prime Minister Keizo Obuchi responded by putting the words of 
apology into their joint declaration. 

Yet the five years under Koizumi seem to have undone the positive accomplish- 
ments in the Japan-Korea relations. While the relationship survived three Yasukuni 
Shrine visits by Prime Minister Koizumi, the 2005 poll results suggest the wors- 
ening of Japan’s perception of the Republic of Korea. The flare-up of the disputed 
Tokdo/Takeshima territorial issue, the Japanese history textbook issue. President 
Roh’s declaration of a “diplomatic war” against Japan, internal developments in 
ROK throughout 2005 (including the investigation of “pro-Japanese” behavior 
among Koreans during World War II), and, most important, the divergence of posi- 
tions over the North Korean nuclear crisis have contributed to a loss of affinity to- 
ward the Republic of Korea among the Japanese public (which, of course, is more 
than fully reciprocated in terms of Korean attitudes toward Japan). 

Nationalism in Japan 

Some people warn that there are signs that narrow-minded nationalism is on the 
rise in Japan. Recent media accounts point to various acts of intimidation against 
politicians, government officials, business leaders and academics, and warn of a rise 
of “thought police” by extreme right-wing activists in Japan. Some in Japan also call 
attention to the emergence of what may be called “soft anti-American nationalism.” 
This group is typically characterized as those who are: (1) inward-looking with an 
emphasis on traditional Japanese values; (2) critical of the United States, often 
based on their experience in studying and/or living in the United States; and (3) am- 
biguous about the desirability of the US-Japan alliance for Japan. 

The acts of intimidation by right-wing groups and individuals which have been 
reported are indeed worrisome. It is also true that Japanese political leaders have 
not condemned such acts when they occur: the most they do is to say a few words 
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when asked by press for their reactions. However, it is also an overstatement to 
argue that the entire Japanese populace is embracing such an inward-looking 
strand of nationalism. For most Japanese, nationalism means “love for the country” 
and “pride in being Japanese.” Furthermore, for most Japanese, being proud of 
Japan or of being Japanese equals their desire to see Japan share a due level of 
responsibility in the international community. In short, the nationalism that most 
Japanese identify with is closer to the patriotism we see in this country. 

That said, a considerable proportion of Japanese are still uncertain about where 
they stand on this issue. The February 2006 public opinion poll conducted by the 
Cabinet Affairs Office revealed that since 1977, the percentage of those who are not 
sure whether they love their country has stayed at approximately 40% without any 
drastic change. The same poll also showed that close to 80% of the respondents felt 
that Japanese should be taught to nurture patriotism. This is hardly a picture of 
a population that is quickly leaning toward an inward-looking and violent nation- 
alism. 


III. IMPACT OF THE UPCOMING LEADERSHIP CHANGE 

Koizumi’s five-year term is coming to a close. On September 20 — approximately 
a week from today — the Liberal Democratic Party will choose a successor to 
Koizumi. On September 26, the House of Representatives will convene for an ex- 
traordinary session to select the new prime minister. How will the upcoming leader- 
ship change affect the issues that have been discussed so far? 

As I mentioned in the beginning, it looks almost certain that Chief Cabinet Sec- 
retary Shinzo Abe will be elected to succeed Koizumi and become Japan’s next 
prime minister. As Members may already know, Abe is a third-generation politician 
from a conservative political family. His grandfather, Nobusuke Kishi served as 
prime minister when the United States and Japan revised their bilateral security 
treaty in 1960. His father, Shintaro Abe, served as foreign minister in 1980s and 
was one of the prime minister hopefuls of his generation until he passed away in 
1991. Shinzo Abe himself was elected to the House of Representatives in 1993, and 
quickly rose through the ranks after Prime Minister Koizumi took the office. 

Abe proposes that Japan should be a “beautiful country.” In the areas of foreign 
policy, he stresses the strengthening of the US-Japan alliance and also vows to im- 
prove relations with China and the Republic of Korea. However, there is a great 
deal of uncertainty regarding what he really thinks about the issues that I have dis- 
cussed above. For instance, he lays out “open conservatism” as one of the principles 
for his government, but it is not clear what he means by that. He also calls for set- 
ting a new constitution that is appropriate for today’s Japan, but his policy platform 
does not reveal his thinking on the constitutional issues that are critical to Japanese 
foreign policy. There are also questions regarding his view on Japan’s wartime his- 
tory and his attitude toward nationalism. In particular, some in Japan argue that 
Abe’s perspective on the nation’s wartime history is more troublesome than 
Koizumi’s. They argue that, while he did not stop visiting Yasukuni, Koizumi re- 
peatedly acknowledged that Japan must never forget its history of inflicting a great 
deal of pain and suffering on Japan’s neighbors during World War II. In case of Abe, 
they point to the fact that he has raised questions regarding the legitimacy of the 
Tokyo War Crime Tribunals and question whether Abe’s view on history in con- 
sistent with the conventional perspective. 

Should Abe make us nervous? Will Abe move Japan so far to the right to the ex- 
tent that it starts to be a concern for the United States? It is simply too early to 
tell. 

One thing to keep in mind is that Abe will be operating under various constraints 
when he becomes a prime minister. Various opinion polls show that the public ex- 
pects the next prime minister to improve relations with China and the Republic of 
Korea. Even if Abe hopes to visit the Yasukuni Shrine, for instance, it will be politi- 
cally difficult for him to do so knowing that his predecessor’s visits to the Yasukuni 
Shrine had a direct impact on Japan’s deteriorating relationship with those two 
countries. 

In fact, Abe’s rise to power can be a real opportunity for Japan to improve its rela- 
tionship with its immediate neighbors. Abe, having established a reputation as a 
conservative, is arguably in the best political position to reach out to China and 
Korea. Furthermore, there is a good chance that Abe’s inclination to identify his po- 
litical style with his grandfather Kishi also works in favor of such an outcome. Al- 
though Kishi is usually remembered as a bona fide conservative, he was also a prag- 
matist and made decisions based on what he considered as Japan’s national inter- 
est. Abe has indicated a number of times how much he respects his grandfather’s 
foresight in deciding to strengthen the US-Japan alliance. If Abe seeks to emulate 
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his grandfather as prime minister, it is highly likely that he will embrace both as- 
pects of Kishi’s political style, conservatism and pragmatism. If that is the case, the 
coming months can present a real opportunity for improving Japan’s relationship 
with China and the Republic of Korea. 

While there is some uncertainty regarding Abe’s personal views on certain issues, 
to what degree these views will be reflected in his policies remains unknown. We 
will know more as it becomes clear whom Abe will choose to fill the key positions 
both in the cabinet and within the Liberal Democratic Party. From the perspective 
of Japan’s foreign and security policy, the positions to pay attention to will be as 
follows: foreign minister, defense minister, minister for economy and trade, economy 
and industry, chief cabinet secretary, and deputy chief cabinet secretary in charge 
of national security and crisis management. 

IV. WHAT CAN THE UNITED STATES DO? 

So far, I have discussed the internal developments within Japan on the issues 
that have attracted significant attention while Koizumi has been in the office. I 
would reiterate my original point that Japan’s internal thinking is still evolving on 
all of these issues. What, then, can the United States do to ensure that an upcoming 
leadership transition in Japan will bring positive changes to Japan? 

The United States can do a great deal by staying on message when commu- 
nicating to Japan. That message should include the following elements: (1) Japan 
is an essential partner of the United States, (2) the United States understands that 
Japan is in the process of self-reflection and soul-searching for its proper role in the 
world, (3) the United States supports Japan’s aspiration to play a greater role in 
world affairs, and (4) Japan’s essentiality as a partner makes it just as important 
for the United States as it is for Japan that Japan has a positive and constructive 
relationship with China and the Republic of Korea. By staying on this message, the 
United States can empower the silent majority in Japan who want to see Japan ex- 
pand its role in the international community on the one hand but remain committed 
to seeking reconciliation with China and the Republic of Korea on the other. 

In fact, the US Congress can play an important role in this discourse. By revital- 
izing the existing framework of legislative exchange between US Congress and the 
National Diet of Japan and making it into a more robust program. Members can 
communicate these messages directly to political leaders in Japan. A more robust 
legislative exchange program can also be a venue in which Members express their 
concerns about certain developments in Japan as well. By engaging in dialogue with 
a wide variety of Japanese political leaders. Members of Congress can reassure their 
Japanese counterparts that the United States considers Japan as an important part- 
ner in the world, and while Washington does not interfere with domestic affairs in 
Japan, it also has a strong interest in how Tokyo addresses certain issues. As I say, 
this will go a long way in empower the silent majority of moderates in Japan, there- 
by ensuring that change in political leadership — from Koizumi to Abe and beyond — 
will bring about changes in Japan that allow it to be a positive and proactive player 
in Asia and beyond. 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman Lantos, Members of the Committee, thank you very 
much for your attention. I look forward to your questions. 

Chairman Hyde. We will entertain questions. I ask the Members 
to make them as brief as they can so we can get as many in as 
possible. And first, Mr. Lantos. 

Mr. Lantos. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; and let me commend all 
four members of the panel. Testimony was excellent, and we all 
learned greatly. There are so many things one would like to react 
to, it is very difficult to select. 

But let me first begin with a side issue that Dr. Green raised. 
You started out by quoting some public opinion polls showing how 
popular Japan is in many parts of the world and how unpopular 
we are. Without discussing the specific reason for the unpopularity, 
let me just say that I view these polls both uninformed and fickle, 
because the role that the United States plays — and I am not talk- 
ing about just any specific policy of the current Administration — 
this continues to be the role of the indispensable superpower. And 
if the United States would not be playing this role, it would be an 
infinitely more chaotic, turmoil-ridden, impossible world to live in. 
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So my feeling is it is very important for all of us, both in the 
United States and elsewhere, to recognize that polls which, for in- 
stance, in Europe show that the United States represents a greater 
threat to global peace than Iran or North Korea are, on their face, 
just plain absurd. And one hopes that sanity will return to these 
populations; and when the questions are asked differently, perhaps 
different results will be forthcoming. 

There is an excellent book out by a professor at the Johns Hop- 
kins School of Advanced International Studies, Professor 
Mendelbaum, called The Case for Goliath; and The Case for Goliath 
indicates how desperately the United States is needed globally in 
Asia and elsewhere. This, of course, ties in with Dr. Campbell’s 
plea, with which I fully agree, that we should be paying more at- 
tention to Japan and to Asia. But I have enormous sympathy for 
our Secretary of State and for future Secretaries of State, because 
the pressing and urgent and immediate crises are so overwhelming 
that to devote time and attention to relatively less pressing prob- 
lems becomes very difficult, however necessary. 

Yesterday, the Chairman and I spent some time with the Presi- 
dent of South Korea; and one of the issues we raised obviously re- 
lated to North Korea. And while you are not here as experts on 
North Korea — you are here as experts on Japan — I would be grate- 
ful if we could ask you what your thoughts are with respect to the 
responsibility of China, South Korea, and Japan in bringing a more 
realistic view to the regime in North Korea so, in fact, we could 
move ahead in a somewhat more rational fashion in developing a 
more constructive relationship with Pyongyang. 

I had the privilege of visiting Pyongyang twice in the recent past, 
lengthy and very informative discussions. It is disturbing to find 
that North Korea at least claims that our opposition to their coun- 
terfeiting our currency stands in the way of their returning to the 
Six-Party Talks. No one knows how accurate this claim is. But that 
is the stated claim as to why they are reluctant to come back. 

I would be grateful for your thoughts on how to move ahead with 
North Korea. Because whatever the other problems are, even the 
Taiwan Strait issue, clearly the most significant current flash point 
is North Korea. 

Yesterday, I asked the President of South Korea what would be 
South Korean reaction were North Korea to engage in nuclear test- 
ing; and his comments were almost apocalyptic. He simply couldn’t 
even deal with the enormity of South Korean reaction should there 
be North Korean nuclear testing. 

Dr. Green. 

Mr. Green. Thank you. Congressman Lantos. 

I, by the way, agree fully with your observation about polls and 
especially polls about the United States. The reason I raise these 
polls about Japan is because it is striking how consistently positive 
Japan’s image is, and it helps to burst the bubble that somehow 
Japan is isolated because of these historical issues. That is why I 
raise the point. 

Interestingly, there is possibly no country more than Japan that 
recognizes that the United States has obligations elsewhere in the 
world and that Japan has a responsibility to help fight the good 
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fight and carry on some of the work in Asia, whether it is democra- 
tization, expanding work on development and so forth. 

North Korea, I was involved in creating the Six-Party Talks; and 
although I am here today to testify about Japan, I am comfortable 
saying a little bit about that subject. The Chinese and the South 
Koreans are putting more sticks on the table and are doing more 
to pressure the North than people recognize. But it is very quiet, 
and the signals are not clear. 

I think the number one thing China could do to help us make 
progress is to call the Six-Party Talks and to hold them whether 
or not North Korea shows up. China has only done that once be- 
fore. In the first round of the Six-Party Talks, they called a work- 
ing meeting to draft a statement; and I went for the United States. 
The North Koreans refused to show up. The Chinese had 4 hours 
of meetings with the Japanese, Americans, South Koreans and 
Russians, very good discussions. So China should call the talks, in 
my view; and if North Korea doesn’t come up, we will talk about 
them without them there. But that is one thing China could do. 

I think the Republic of Korea could make it clearer publicly that 
they are with the United States and the other parties in strongly 
opposing nuclear development by North Korea and making it clear 
publicly what they are saying privately, that if North Korea con- 
tinues on this path there will be very serious consequences in 
terms of rolling back engagement. 

Japan, I think, is generally on the right place on this, but I think 
where Japan needs to do more work is connecting with South 
Korea and reuniting the United States and Korea trilateral coordi- 
nation that was so effective in the past and has faltered somewhat 
in the recent years. 

Mr. Lantos. Ms. Kotler. 

Ms. Kotler. I am not really the Korea expert, though I do look 
at the region. 

I think there is possibly some leverage that we may be missing 
regarding North Korea. Both Russia, Korea and Japan see North 
Korea and China in a very interesting way which we don’t really 
perceive North Korea as. It is the next great labor source. It is a 
cheap source of labor, of manufacturing. 

Each country is actually cutting its own deals with North Korea. 
The Prime Minister of Japan has been to North Korea twice, but 
you can’t say for President Noh. Each is trying to figure out how 
to deal with this gangster state — ^because I don’t think you can call 
it a nation state — in its own terms. 

As Dr. Green a number of years ago wrote a very interesting ar- 
ticle on Japan’s relationship with North Korea, much of the North 
Korean economy is very much supported by its illegal activities 
with Japan — guns, drugs, counterfeiting, human trafficking. The 
interesting relationship between the Japanese underworld and 
North Korea and possibly Japanese politics is something that we 
don’t fully understand. 

Mr. Lantos. Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Campbell. In contrast to what I think had been very impor- 
tant strides in United States-Japanese relations over the last cou- 
ple of years, I do have some profound concerns about how we have 
gone about our relationship or our options in North Korea. I think 
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our general approach has been “none of the above,” which you can 
answer in a multiple choice test, but it is not very appropriate in 
diplomacy. 

So, obviously, a military option vis-a-vis North Korea — 
unpalatable, huge potential consequences — not even we are clear 
that we are prepared for that, with our military might basically fo- 
cused in the Middle East. It would be horrible. 

Second, diplomacy, really high-level, intense diplomacy from the 
United States. I think the worry on some level has been in Wash- 
in^on is that that will somehow condone a deeply repressive, ille- 
gitimate regime in North Korea. I think what has happened a little 
bit, is that we have come to view diplomacy somewhat as a favor 
that we bestow on others, where I would say you do diplomacy with 
bad people if you want to improve your security relationship. But 
I appreciate the argument, and I understand it, and there is a 
worry that that will really somehow embolden a very reprehensible 
regime in North Korea. 

Then there are others who say, well, look let’s take some steps 
to pressure and help collapse North Korea. We have been doing 
these efforts a little on the side. I think it is generally a sideshow, 
given what is going on vis-a-vis North Korea. 

Our essential approach has been to ask China to do more in 
North Korea; and, unfortunately, the unintended consequence of 
that is it improves China’s standing in the region. So China is the 
dome in many of these negotiations, no longer the United States. 

The thing that has really changed is that our role as the arbiter 
and as the interlocutor has really diminished substantially. So I 
would be seeking to rebuild that if at all possible. 

What China really wants to avoid — I think they are somewhat 
concerned about North Korean nukes, but they are much more wor- 
ried about three other things. 

They are worried about the prospect of major instability on their 
borders. That is number one. 

Number two, they are worried about Japan possibly thinking 
about nuclear weapons as a consequence of North Korea. 

And, three, they are worried that if there is a ruckus in North 
Korea then the United States will somehow — will suddenly become 
more interested in Asia at a time where China is basically telling 
the United States, look, you don’t worry about Asia. You do your 
important work in Iraq, and we will basically man the neighbor- 
hood in Asia while you are away. And they don’t want the United 
States to come back to North Korea. 

Amid all these bad options — and again, truly. North Korea is the 
land of lousy options — I probably would go for diplomacy in trying 
to open up North Korea as rapidly as possible. I think the thing 
that will bring North Korea down, the thing that will change its 
politics, will be a dramatic immersion in the region’s economy. I 
thought some of what Mindy put on the table was quite intriguing, 
and I agree with it. 

Mr. Lantos. Ms. Tatsumi. 

Ms. Tatsumi. Thank you, Mr. Lantos. 

Two very brief points, first on what Japan can do. I think this 
is a very trying issue for Japanese leadership. Because, as Mr. 
Chairman and Members of the Committee well know, Japan has a 
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very emotional issue with North Korea on the issues, ahductees. So 
when something happens in a nuclear front, there is always a very 
emotional outrage coming out of Japan, out of Japanese people, 
that calls for the Japanese leadership to make a symbolic gesture 
to show that they have a firm stance against North Korea. 

But, at the same time, I think Japanese leadership should actu- 
ally keep their eye on the ball. I do agree that this abduction issue 
must be resolved; and it is a very, very important issue. But, at the 
same time, they also, six-party — resolving nuclear issues with 
North Korea is equally, if not more, important. So that balancing 
act will be a very real challenge for Japanese leadership. 

I do agree with Dr. Green’s mentioning of Japan’s rebuilding ties, 
better ties with Republic of Korea. But on this one I do think that 
Republic of Korea’s reaction that came out of North Korea’s nuclear 
missile test on July 4th, that puts blame on Japan’s overreaction, 
rather than North Korea’s act of testing the missile. I think this 
kind of expression coming out of leadership in Seoul goes actually 
a long way in causing the sense of affinity that the Japanese have 
built, in fact, over the last 10 years or so to Seoul. 

Mr. Lantos. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hyde. Mr. Leach of Iowa. 

Mr. Leach. Well, thank you very much. 

I want to tag on a little bit to Mr. Lantos’ observations just be- 
cause I think you noted what in many ways is the most important 
observation relating to polling. But I think we are obligated to 
think this through very seriously and not dismiss it in this perspec- 
tive. 

There are two large countries in Asia in power, one economic, 
one increasingly so, China and Japan, that have both done remark- 
able things in international diplomacy; and they both carried out 
a policy based on nonintervention and economics and diplomacy. 
The great superpower in the world has taken a policy of political 
intervention; and the great question we have to ask ourselves is, 
which of these two sets of policies are serving the countries that 
they represent the best? And it, from any perspective, must result 
in a very sobering conclusion. 

I think there is a lot to be learned from Asia as we take the per- 
spective that we are somehow the balancing power, because we are 
decreasingly so. And that raises what I think is a most interesting 
question of the Korean Peninsula that is the surprise, that as we 
have had the long-standing difficulty with the North and great 
questions of whether we are handling it just right or not, but in 
the last half decade South Korea has moved tremendously into the 
Chinese orbit. 

In fact, ironically. South Korea probably owes more to the United 
States than about any country owes another country; and yet atti- 
tudes toward the United States are vibrantly difficult today. 

North Korea, which owes far more even to China, is not acqui- 
escing to Chinese requests and demands. In fact, at every point it 
seems to be trying to assert its independence of judgment. 

So you see a North Korea weaning itself of China to a degree, 
even though from any rational perspective it shouldn’t; and South 
Korea weaning itself away from the United States, even though 
from any rational perspective it shouldn’t. So the question becomes. 
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how does the United States reestablish itself with the South, as 
well as how does it newly come up with a better relationship with 
North Korea? 

I don’t think the two are totally unrelated, and I also don’t think 
that the first observation about countries in the world seemingly to 
be doing better by having direct diplomacy and not talking about 
regime change have somehow advanced themselves in world affairs 
and the country that is taking a very different approach seems to 
be lessening its position in world affairs. 

Would any of you like to comment on that? 

Mr. Green. If I may, that was a very interesting observation; 
and I would associate myself with almost all of it. 

On China and the Republic of Korea, there are so many con- 
tradictory trends in Asia today. For international relations theo- 
rists, you can pick your theory and prove it even if they are con- 
tradictory. You never had more interdependence between Japan 
and China than today, and yet you never had this kind of rivalry. 
It all seems very contradictory. 

I think the China-Korea relationship is also like that. Beneath 
the surface, there is I think great tension between Seoul and Bei- 
jing. In South Korea, there is real concern about China’s growing 
influence over the North and what it means for South Korea’s fu- 
ture and unification. 

Industry in South Korea increasingly sees China as its real 
threat, not Japan or any other country in the region; and the mili- 
taries in South Korea are still concerned about China. And I would 
hesitate to go back to polling data, but most polling data in South 
Korea shows long-term worries about China more than any other 
country. So it is a swirling mix of contradictions. 

I think we in the United States should not be reacting to the 
noise and flack in the United States-Korea relationship. We need 
to be patient. 

I am reminded of what Lord Killington said at a meeting of Eu- 
ropeans when we went there. He said, “Look, I know they are dif- 
ficult, but they are the only Americans we have.” And I think we 
need to be very patient with our South Korean allies. President 
Noh comes from a very different political background from Presi- 
dent Bush. We are ideologically inharmonic right now, but the stra- 
tegic interests we have in the Peninsula and the importance of the 
Korea alliance for us should require us all to be patient, to listen 
to our South Korean friends, to invest the time and the energy. I 
think we can always do more and should. 

Mr. Leach. Thank you. 

No one else wants to comment. Thank you. I yield back my time. 

Chairman Hyde. Ms. Lee of California. 

Ms. Lee. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

First, let me say it is an honor to sit next to you, to such a distin- 
guished statesman; and I, too 

Chairman Hyde. I would like to make a permanent trade. 

Ms. Lee. We will miss your leadership. 

Chairman Hyde. Don’t tell Tom. 

Ms. Lee. And thank you for your fairness on this Committee. It 
has been a pleasure to serve with you. 
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Let me ask Ms. Tatsumi a question with regard to article 9, the 
Renunciation of War clause. 

Now, from my perspective, Japan and the United States is at two 
poles with regard to war. One, Japan has the Renunciation of War, 
article 9; the United States, of course, the Bush doctrine of preemp- 
tive war. Now, as 

And, again, I visited a couple of years ago; and I was very im- 
pressed and surprised by the outpouring of concern that this article 
9 could be amended or abolished and that Japan, based on the rela- 
tionship with this Administration, could be moving closer — I won’t 
say to a doctrine of preemptive war, but at least closer to a war- 
making policy, rather than its historical role in attempting to solve 
the world’s problems and regional conflicts through — you know, 
since article 9, through diplomacy. 

Where is the government and where are the people of Japan cur- 
rently with regard to article 9? 

Ms. Tatsumi. Thank you. Congresswoman Lee, for the question. 

Article 9 of the Constitution, it is indeed a big topic for any Japa- 
nese I think nowadays. In terms of the constitutional amendment 
or revision that you might have heard during your trips, Ms. Lee, 
is that article 9 consists of two sentences. First sentence is the war 
of renunciation clause that you recited, and the second clause actu- 
ally also rejects — refuses Japanese to have a right of belligerency 
and also the right to possess any kind of armed forces. 

So what is happening now in Japan is that as Japan tries to play 
a greater role in even noncombatant military operations like par- 
ticipation in peacekeeping operations, currently, Japan’s constitu- 
tional interpretation forbids Japan to exercise the right of collective 
self-defense. What that means is if Japanese self-defense forces are 
participating in each peacekeeping operation, for example, and op- 
erating side by side with American forces or Chinese forces, if 
American or Chinese forces are attacked, even if they are right be- 
side them, they cannot — they will not be able to come to their res- 
cue, because that is considered as exercising the right of collective 
self-defense. 

So the focus of the debate right now is not about renouncing the 
war as a measure of solving the international differences. I think 
Japanese Government’s standing and also general populace is al- 
most at a consensus that Japan should maintain that spirit of a 
war renunciation. But the focus of the debate right now is what 
can we do about the limitation that the right — the prohibition on 
the right of collective self-defense that poses on the Japanese forces 
when they participate in the multilateral missions. 

Ms. Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for clarifying that. 

Also, let me just ask you, with regard to the 550 troops — I be- 
lieve it was about 550 — in Iraq — and, of course, in July, Japan 
withdrew them — how was that justified? Was that a peacekeeping 
role for Japanese troops? 

Ms. Tatsumi. It was justified as the reconstruction and the hu- 
manitarian assistance in Iraq for the residents of the Samawa. 

Ms. Lee. Then why were they withdrawn? 

Ms. Tatsumi. They felt that, first of all, the special measures 
law, that had a sunset clause; and they kept extending it until the 
Japanese Government judged that there was enough of a transfer 
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of enough authority to the Iraqi regional government. They deemed 
that the transfer of power to the Iraqi authorities were sufficient 
to create the — was sufficient that they could complete their — ^be- 
cause of the — most of their activities on the ground really con- 
stituted helping them reestablish infrastructure, helping them re- 
pair roads and hospitals and so forth and public buildings, that 
they thought that those tasks can be now handed to the Iraq au- 
thority, that they have their own government. 

But instead of withdrawing the ground troops from the Iraq 
Samawa, Japanese Government does enhance its transportation, 
transport support that Japanese air self-defense force provides out 
of Kuwait. That is in support of the ongoing — the multinational 
force missions that are operating out of Qatar and Kuwait. 

Ms. Lee. Thank you. 

Finally, the survivors of the nuclear attacks, how are they doing? 
How many are still alive? 

Ms. Tatsumi. I don’t have the specific numbers with me at this 
moment, but I do believe that many of them are quite elderly at 
this point, the actual survivors, and that we are really now moving 
to the generation of the children of the survivors right now. 

But, in general, survivors do suffer from the aftermath of their 
exposure to the radiation; and they suffer with hormone imbal- 
ances and leukemia and so forth. 

Ms. Lee. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hyde. Mr. Rohrabacher of California. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me just respectfully disagree with my colleague from Cali- 
fornia, who suggests that the President’s policy is preemptive war. 
That has never been a phrase used by our President whatsoever at 
any time. And let me know to use the words “preemptive strike,” 
which you can interpret as war, I prefer preemptive strikes to the 
preemptive acquiescence of the last Administration which has got 
us into the war on terrorism and left us with responsibilities. I 
would hope that our willingness to act during this Administration 
creates a world 10 years from now that is a more peaceful world. 
Certainly the last Administration’s policies didn’t leave us a more 
peaceful world. 

With that said, I noted that one of our witnesses mentioned 
Snow White, and it just seems to me that 

Mr. Leach. Pretty controversial. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. It is. I understand when Americans look into 
the mirror, we want to see Prince Charming and that sometimes 
our allies see us as one of the seven dwarfs. And I understand that. 

I think that we need to, whether as Prince Charming or whether 
we look at ourselves as Dopey or whatever it is that we are seeing 
back in that mirror, that we understand that whether this world 
is going to be peaceful or not depends on us; and it depends on us 
making sure that we stand by friends who are standing by us. And 
Japan, currently, is America’s greatest friend and ally in that re- 
gion; and we should not shortchange Japan at all. 

Let us note also, which my colleague did not mention or take into 
consideration, was that the Japanese force in Iraq and their help 
for us in Iraq — I still remember Japanese prisoners being taken by 
these murderous Islamic radicals in Iraq, and if my memory serves 
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me correct that one of them was beheaded. These are people who 
came there without guns to help them for reconstruction and were 
brutally murdered and tortured by their prisoners. 

This is the kind of enemy we are against. We are up against this 
enemy that takes Japanese who come there to help them recon- 
struct their country and puts them on TV and cuts their head off. 

So this is a great challenge that we have. We have to have cour- 
age and alliances to meet that challenge. 

My question — and I would like our panel to comment on this — 
is when you talk about this challenge in North Korea and we real- 
ize that what happens in Korea will have a major impact on our 
relations with Japan and that we aren’t the only ones who under- 
stand that — the Chinese understand that, as well — is not the fact 
that the Chinese probably — well, first of all, can we not hold the 
Chinese accountable for the fact that the nuclear weapons tech- 
nology used by the North Koreans came from China via Pakistan? 

I mean, the Pakistanis didn’t give this on their own to the North 
Koreans. North Koreans understood that their benefactor were the 
Chinese, not the Pakistanis. And isn’t this whole episode nothing 
more than China’s way of tweaking Japan’s nose and trying to in- 
timidate the Japanese? Isn’t that what we are talking about in 
North Korea right now? 

Mr. Green. Briefly, on the Japan-North Korea angle which you 
introduced in your comments, it is quite striking that North Korea 
has developed nuclear weapons, missiles mostly into Japan and 
kidnapping Japanese citizens; and the main Japanese response is 
to strengthen alliance ties with the United States to do more on 
missile defense and to use the UN Security Council to put pressure 
on North Korea. If we had to pick a Japanese response to this kind 
of pressure, that is pretty much what we would pick. 

I think we are going to have a special obligation in the United 
States as this problem gets harder — and it will get harder — to dem- 
onstrate very clearly that we stand with Japan, that an attack on 
Japan is a threat to the United States. And attack on the U.S., 
that our extended nuclear deterrence is resolute. The same with 
Republic of Korea, despite some of the flack in the relationship 
right now. 

It is one reason I am a little concerned that if we were to 
overfocus on the history issue, for example, we would be sending 
the wrong messages to Japan at this time and to the region. 

I have a slightly different take on China’s view of North Korea 
than my good friend, Kurt Campbell. In an odd way, I think the 
Chinese are afraid the North Koreans. The Chinese have several 
million ethnic Koreans of their own right across the border. Insta- 
bility in North Korea would threaten regime stability inside China. 
They just don’t want to rock the boat. And we have to make it clear 
to China that if they don’t rock the boat a little more North Korea 
is going to start doing it on its own. 

So there may be some ancillary benefit in terms of tweaking the 
Japanese side, but I think for the most part the Chinese are most 
confounded of all about what to do about North Korea because they 
are basically kind of scared of them. 

Mr. Campbell. Mr. Rohrabacher, I would agree with Mike. I 
think — actually, that is what I thought I was saying. I thought that 
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was the case. And the thing that might surprise you is that I think 
if you ask yourself among a pretty hostile group of folks in north- 
east Asia, there is a lot of trade and interaction but underneath a 
lot of suspicion and anxiety. I would say near the top of the hits 
chart is suspicion and concern between North Korea and China. I 
think behind the scenes there is a lot of tension and a lot of uncer- 
tainty. I wouldn’t be at all surprised if a few of those nuclear weap- 
ons in North Korea are aimed not just at Japan and United States 
and South Korea. Maybe a few of them are aimed at China. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. But do you not — am I incorrect in suggesting 
that the Chinese — that when the Pakistanis transferred this tech- 
nology to North Korea that the Chinese must have known about it? 
This was actually Chinese technology. 

Mr. Green. I think the Chinese know there is a uranium enrich- 
ment program. They don’t deny that privately at all. They haven’t 
been particularly eager to have a full and transparent verification 
program. 

I don’t know if that is because of what you are saying, but it is 
one of the things we need to work on with Beijing, is to get them 
signed up to the idea of a verifiable dismantlement. If that is an 
obstacle — I don’t know if it is — we are going to have to find a way 
to deal with it. 

Ms. Kotler. If I could be so bold to say one more thing, is that 
I, too, agree that the Chinese have limited ability to influence 
North Korea more than they would like to think they have and 
more than we would like to think we have. 

As far as the technologies that are supporting the nuclear pro- 
gram, it is also likely that many of them came from Japan as well. 
There is quite a case going on in Japan of people who have been 
arrested for exporting nuclear-related technologies to Libya; and if 
they sold them to Libya, they probably sold them to who knows 
where. 

So we underestimate and we don’t fully understand what are the 
levers on North Korea. And it is a curiosity to the Chinese why the 
North Koreans keep doing things that encourage the Japanese to 
do security related measures that are not in the interests of the re- 
gion let alone the Chinese. 

Just to back up for the record, in Iraq, the Japanese were guard- 
ed by Dutch and British soldiers. 

Mr. Leach [presiding]. Thank you. 

Ms. Watson. 

Ms. Watson. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to address this question to Ms. Tatsumi, and is it 
Konbanwa or Konnichiwa — the time of day? 

Japan made its top priority last year — and if this question has 
been addressed, would someone then correct me. But Japan made 
its top priority last year to win a permanent seat on the UN Secu- 
rity Council, but it was unsuccessful due to Chinese and Korean 
pressure. And, currently, Japan pays 19 percent of the UN budget. 
How long do you think that the Japan Government will continue 
to pay nearly one-fifth of the UN’s budget without winning the se- 
curity seat? 

And in light of the bleak prospects for Japan’s bid, is there a 
pressure on Japan’s political leaders to reduce their financial con- 
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tribution? And I think the comments made by Ms. Kotler is very — 
or Dr. Green — that there is some fear, but I don’t see Japan fearful 
of North Korea. 

Can you comment please? 

Ms. Tatsumi. Thank you very much for your question. 

First let me tackle your question about UN, Japan’s bid on the 
UN’s Security Council. As you rightly pointed out, Japan’s bid this 
past, last year had failed, but, in general, Japanese people have a 
very, very positive image of the United Nations and very sup- 
portive of the ideal of the United Nations and its activities. So from 
the populous level there is really not that much pressure against 
the political leadership to reduce its financial burden. 

At the same time, though, I do believe that Japan, with shoul- 
dering 19 percent of the financial burden of the entire UN budget, 
does have the right to be in the Security Council, but a lot right 
now, I do think — I do believe that the Japanese Government are 
going back at examining what they could have done differently to 
have a better outcome. 

One of the big debating points within Japan on Japan’s last 
year’s approach was Japan’s common approach that they took with 
Brazil and India and Germany; and because Japan was very clear 
that it had Washington’s support, was it really a right thing to 
take that particular approach with the other three countries to go 
about this? 

So I think Japan is — Japan will continue to examine and con- 
tinue to seek its entry into Security Council; and the Prime Min- 
ister — almost certain to be a Prime Minister — Mr. Abe put very it 
up as very high priority on Japanese foreign policy. 

On your question on the fear about North Korea, Japanese fear 
of North Korea is in two folds. One, whenever they hear news 
about the nuclear. North Korea’s missile test, that reminds them 
of the instability of the region that they live in after the Cold War. 
On the more human and more day-to-day level, they are still very 
shocked about this abduction that took place where North Korea 
kidnapped Japanese citizens off of our territory. And, of late, there 
were also incidents where North Korean surveillance ships, vessels, 
have entered into Japanese territorial water; and that triggered a 
very big debate about how much authority that the Coast Guard 
should have in terms of warning shots and what the procedure 
should be and ship inspection. 

So the fear is not in the sense that it is getting into a panic, but, 
at the same time, there is definitely a great anxiety. 

Ms. Watson. Thank you very much. 

I guess article 9 — well, I am going back to when Japan signed 
the treaty, and I know they were not to build up a aggressive mili- 
tary force, and so they might feel somewhat constrained. But be- 
cause this country markedly recouped and built one of the strong- 
est economies in the Western world or the Far East, I really think 
that we need to continue to encourage the other countries to sup- 
port them; and the pressure that is being put on by Korea and 
some of the — China and so on, needs to be seen as their move to 
keep this growing giant — ^because I really feel that Japan will be 
a number one country as you look at global economy, if you are not 
already. 
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And so I would hope that because of this hearing — and I guess 
that is a reason why we have it, Mr. Chairman, Japan’s relation- 
ships, back to the future — I would hope that we could encourage 
and continue to encourage their inclusion in the Security Council 
and try to put some pressure on the other nations to so do. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman; and I know there is a call on for a 
vote. 

Mr. Leach. Well, thank you, Ms. Watson. 

By background, we have been informed we have a vote, to be fol- 
lowed by four or five votes. Let me just on behalf of the Committee 
thank this panel. You have presented a thoroughly thoughtful per- 
spective, and I think it is appreciated by everyone, and we are ap- 
preciative. Thank you. 

Committee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:44 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 
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ARLINGTON IS NO YASUKUNI 

By 

Mindy L. Kotler 

Asia Policy Point 

Foreign Policy in Focus 
June 29, 2006 

In addition to visiting Elvis Presley’s Graceland this week, President Bush plans to take 
his good friend Junichiro Koizumi, the Prime Minister of Japan, to Arlington National 
Cemeteiy. The latter tour has the potential to be one of the President’s most significant 
foreign policy initiatives. Koizumi often says his visits to the Yasukuni Shrine are 
comparable to American ones to Arlington. Dissuading him of this notion will go a long 
way toward improving Washington’s relations with Asia which have been hampered by 
the perception that the U.S. supports Japan’s diplomatic insensitivities, it will also give 
credibility to the expected summit statement extolling shared values. 

Beyond being memorials CTeated from civil wars to those who served their country 
during wartime, there is little comparison between Yasukuni and Arlington. In neither 
history nor spirit are they similar. Arlington is a cemeteiy, and not a religious shrine, let 
alone an animistic shrine. Men and women of all religions and races are buried there. 
Yasukuni, located in central Tokyo, enshrines the souls of specially selected combatants 
for Imperial Japan. 

Established in 1869 as one of Japan’s first state-sponsored Shinto shrines, Yasukuni’s 
religious significance has always been subject of debate. It was created after a bitter civil 
war by the newly formed Meiji government for the express purpose of identifying a 
newly coherent Shinto ritual with the emergent Japanese nation state. This State Shinto 
provided the moral legitimacy and rites of citizenship for the Empire. 

The Shrine was used to promote a cult of the war dead and historic loyalists to the nation. 
At Yasukuni, the rite of symbolic enshrinement changes a soul’s status to that of a 
national deity. As such, Harvard Religion Professor Helen Hardarce writes, “the 
Yasukuni Shrine is a powerful vehicle for the glorification of war in general and death in 
battle in particular.” During the Occupation of Japan, American authorities had debated 
destroying the Shrine, and thus all it symbolized. 

The enshrined at Yasukuni are selected and approved by the Shrine’s priests in 
cooperation with the government. Not all Japanese combatants are enshrined and some 
classes of Japanese are not allowed to be. More important, left out are those w’ho died 
resisting the war, bereaved mothers who died of broken hearts, and count less laborers 
who died from unsafe working conditions in wartime mines and factories. No one w’ho 
died in service to their nation after the Pacific War can be considered for enshrinement. 
In effect, Yasukuni triages the dead to support a particular view' of Japanese nationhood. 
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Since the 1970s, there has been a growing effort to revive Yasukuni as the symbol of 
national unity. Prime Ministers and cabinet members thus have been increasingly less 
ambiguous about making their visits “private” and religious. The ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party’s 2006 Campaign Principles encoui'age members to visits the Yasukuni 
Shrine as an effort to ensure that Japan becomes a “moral country.” Two of Koizumi’s 
potential successors, Chief Cabinet Secretaiy Shinzo Abe and Foreign Minister Taro Aso 
have publicly stated that they will continue visits to the Shrine if elected prime minister. 

The Chinese and Korean critics of the Yasukuni visits focus their ire on the secret 1978 
enshrinement of 14 Class A War criminals (crimes against peace) convicted at the Tokyo 
War Crimes Tribunal of which only seven were hanged. Yasukuni’s celebrants openly 
note that enshrined are “also 1,068 ‘Martyrs of Showa’ who were cruelly and unjustly 
tried as war criminals by a sham-like tribunal of the Allied forces (United States, 
England, the Netherlands, China and others). These martyrs are also the Kami [gods] of 
Yasukuni Jinja [shrine].” The Asian victims of .Japan’s colonialism see things differently. 

Another feature of the Y asukuni Shrine is its new' museum (2002) of w'ar memorabilia, 
especially of the “Greater East Asian War” (1937-45). At the entrance one is greeted by 
an engine from the Thai-Burma railw'ay, a Mitsubishi Zero plane, and two how'itzers from 
Okinawa. Texts in the exhibits describe Japan as liberating Asia, being tricked into the 
Pacific war, the Nanjing Massacre as an incident, and the Tokyo War Crimes Tribunal as 
illegitimate. The museum’s English website states “the truth of Japanese history is now' 
restored.” 

In contrast, Arlington National Cemetery does not dwell on the gloiy of any war. There is 
no museum on the grounds with weapons or similar relics. Tt is a quiet place of reflection. 
No one religion is observed and any mourning ritual can be conducted there. Arlington’s 
website is subdued and factual. Tt reviews the rules for interment and notes the names of 
famous people buried there, especially women, .Tews. African Americans, and .Japanese 
Americans. Most important, the criteria for those buried there is that they have had to 
have been honorably discharged from the militaiy. Those court-martialed or tried for war 
crimes cannot be inteixed. 

Arlington National Cemetery w'as created from the estate of General Robert E. Lee, 
commander of the Confederacy. An occupying Union General appropriated the grounds 
around the home to use as a military cemetery in 1864. This General sun'ounded the 
house with tombstones to ensure that the Lee family would never be able to return home. 
And if they did, it would remind them of the pain and suffering caused by the Civil War. 

Yes. buried at Arlington are soldiers from campaigns that remain controversial. American 
politicians, however, do not come to the cemetery to revisit these issues. And unlike their 
Japanese counterparts, American politicians do not come to Arlington make political 
points w'ith specific interest groups. It is here, in addition to all the significant contrasts 
betw'een Arlington and Yasulcuni, that President Bush can make his greatest point to 
Prime Minister Koizumi. 
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Prime Minister Koizumi’s says his promised annual visits to the Yasukuni Shrine to 
mourn Japan’s war dead help restore Japanese national identity and generate patriotic 
feeling. Instead, they have antagonized Japan’s neighbors and undermined Japan’s 
democracy by blurring the line between state and religion. The visits have nearly halted 
diplomatic relations between Japan and China and South Korea, w'hile America’s 
expanding alliance w'ith Japan has draw'n Washington into Japan’s unresolved historical 
politics. 

There are other w'ar memorials in Japan- The Tomb for Unidentified War Victims at 
Chidorigafuchi and ihe Hiroshima Peace Park, for example. These represent, however, 
suffering and not the glories of w'ar. The deceased do not become one with the state. No 
one soul is more important than the other. 

In showing Koizumi Arlington National Cemetety?, President Bush can illustrate the 
difference between broadly honoring national sacrifice and capitalizing on the war dead 
to support a particular point of view. .4 leader of a modern democratic .Japan must be 
mindful of all his people; and mindful that Japan is part of the w'orld community. To help 
Japan quiet its ghosts without offending its strategic neighbors, allies, and citizens w’ould 
be an important contribution by the President to Asian regional stability. 

Yasulmni: 'httirr'/ww'tv.vasiikuni.or.ip/english/ 

Arlington: !ittp:,7'w\vvv'.ariiiigt.oncemeterv'.org 


Mindy L. Kotler is Director of Asia Policy Point, formerly the Japan Information Access 
Project, a Washington, DC-hased research center .studying Japan Northeast Asia. 
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Paradigms Lost 

Japan’s Nationalist Drift 

MIKE MOCHIZUKI 


n the fii'sc decade after the end of the Cold 
I War, Japanese leaders pursued a sensible 
rwo-rraclc foreign policy. Wliile srrengrh- 
ening its alliance with the United Stales, Japan 
cultivated a deeper relation.ship with it.s neigh- 
bors. J apan played a key role in creating the Asia 
Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) forum 
and proposed the regional security ilkiogiic that 
cvcnrually dcvclojKO into the ASE.AN Regional 
Forum. Prime Minister Morihiro Hosokawa’s 
refreshing candor about Japan’s aggre.s.sive war 
energized the process ofhistorical reconciliation 
wkh the rest of Asia. In 1995, Piimc Minisrer 
Tomiichi Murayaraa followed up with his his- 
toric, unequivocal apology for Japans militarist 
past that was endorsed by me cabinet and estab- 
lished die standard for subsequent staremenrs of 
ajiolog}' Under Murayama’s Icadersliip, Japan 
also inaugurated the Asian Women's Fund, a 
groundbreaking public-private effort to provide 
redress lor the suffering inflicted on women by 
Japan’s waitinic system ol sexual servirude. 

Then, in 1997, Prime Minister Ryutaro 
Hashlinoio launched his Eurasia diplomacy to 
improve relations with both Russia and China. 

Mike Mocliizuki holds ihe Japan-U.S. Relations 
Chair in Memory of Gaston SigiiT at the Elliott 
School of Inte'cnational Affairs, George Washm^on 
University. 


T1ie japane.se also re.sponded quickly to address 
the Ea.st Asian financial crisis of that year and 
piomoteil subsequent mulriiareral efforts to 
enhance regional financial stability. The sum- 
mit between. Prime Minister Keizn Ohuchi 
and South Korean President Kim Dae Jung in 
fall 1998 dramaricaliy improved Japan-Soiirh 
Korea rciarions, and the Japan-China summit 
rliar soon followed ctidorscd 33 key areas lor 
bilateral cooperation. Ohuchi was also the f rst 
major leader to float the idea of six-party talks 
to deal with North Korea — a proposal the U.S. 
goYcrmncnr embraced some dircc years later. 

Since Obuchi’s sudden death in 2000. how- 
ever, Japan's Asian diplomacy has languished. 
At best, this drift imposes a huge opporruuiry 
cost for promoting a more stable order in hast 
Asia; at waist, Japan could exacerbate destabi- 
lizing factors that already exist in the rcgic.>n. 
The security of a more reTusi alliance rdarion- 
sliip with rile Unita.l States has permittee Ja- 
pan to conrlriuc this drift for some Five years 
without a sober recognition of the long-term 
consequences. Meanwhile, Prime iSfinisier 
Junichiro Koi/umi, with his repeated vi.sits to 
the aintrovensiai Yasukuni Shrine and his one- 
dimcnsional embrace of Preside tir George W 
Bush, has been part of the problem. 

On top of all this has been Japan’s burgeon- 
ing new nationalism. After suspicion': that 
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North Korean agents had abducted Japanese 
citizens dining the iate 1970s and early 'i980s 
were cojifinned, the Japanese media and pub- 
lic have understandably insisted that cfFicials 
stand up more iirmly on behalf oi Japans na- 
uonai interests and the welfare of its citizens, 
Japan’s new nationalism also evinces a strong 
generational elenieiu. In addition to having no 
Qictnory of wartime lapatt or rlic early postwar 
years ol devasraiion and reccnsrniction, Japa- 
nese vouch today have no recollection ol the 
student disruroance.s of the 1960.S and 1970.S 
that challenged the U.S.-Japan security rela- 
rionship and conservative rule in Japan. Many 
arc lured by Yctshinori Kobayashis nationalis- 
tic comic books, which trumpet the virtues of 
arrogance. So when Chinese boo and ridicule 
the Japanese team in a soccer match, the reac- 
tion of Japanese youth is visceral. The younger 
generation has supported Koizumis leadership 
nf)r so much because they support his privati- 
zation agenda, but because they like his brash 
and bold style. They like the way he stands up 
ro the old-style poiirics of collusion, and they 
admire his refusal to buckle under Chinese and 
Korean pressure.s not to visit Yasuknni. 

As emotional ly charged as the new’ Japane.se 
nacioualisni is, ir is imporranr ro recognize witac 
this narionalism is not, Ir is nor the national- 
ism of Mciji Japan, which wt.s mobilized by 
the .state ro concentrate resources for national 
power. It is not an irredenti.st nationalism, ei- 
rher; there is no serious talk in Japan about us- 
ing force or coercive diplomacy ro rake back rhe 
Takeshima/Tokdo Islands from South Korea or 
the “northern territories” from Russia. Nor does 
Japank new narioualism suggest tradirioiial 
great power anibirions. Most narioiiaiists sim- 
'ply want Japan, ro be a “normal couiitryC 

Japarfs new nation.aIisir. is primarily reac- 
tive — agaiiLsi unvvarraiiied foreign inecWiii^, 
againsr leftist teachers who hail dismissed na- 
tional sytnbol.s like the flag and the anthem, 
against tc.xtbooks mat had become increasingly 
explicit a.boui Japan's pa.st aggression and war- 
tinic at rocities. But nationalist irritation and the 
embrace cP national symbols do not add up to 
a clear nariotialisr foreign policy'’ agenda. Japan's 
new nationalism may complicate the execution 
of a col’ierenc Asian policy, but k w'ili not propel 
differentlv-minded ambiriou.s regional agenda. 


So far, the natiomtlisr impulse is more about 
drift than direction. 

Japan’s nationalist diifi, hv-v t’ er loe* have 
deeper roots. Tlnec Ixoii p’ adigm rhai have 
guided Japanese foreign [ ol •’or •k.-nic have 
lost their appeal and appitcabjliiv. These para- 
digms, fixed in strong polilical, ’Lnsiiiurional 
and social fouiularions, fused rogerher Japan's 
national identity' and strategy’, the loss of 
these paradigms, Japan now finds iiscif without 
a compass or anchor in Asia. 

Flying Geese and Merchant Nation 

t 'he predominant self-image of postwar Ja- 
pan ha.s been that of the merch.inr or trad- 
ing narion. By focu.sing on commercial activ- 
ity and technological innovation, Japan could 
make up for its lack of raw materials and be- 
come prosperou.s and ecxmomically .secure. As 
Jj^an became more confiden: of it.s economic 
capabilities, it began to .see it-selfas the develop- 
ment leader for East Asia. Emblematic of this 
conridence were the frequent Japanese refer- 
erces to the “flying geese” model. The original 
model was formulated by Kaname Akamatsu 
during the I9d0s to analyze the life-cycle of 
Japanese industries in the context of national 
economic dcvclopmciir. In the postwar period, 
Japanese economists transformed the Flying 
gee,se cuiwes depicting the ri.se and decline of 
specific indusrriai .sectors into a visual repre- 
sentation ofa mulri-tiercd, stratified industrial 
competirion and emulation process among na- 
tional economics. 

The Japanese found the flying geese model 
appealing because regional hierarchy and order 
w'crc ntainrained while each country moved 
up the industrial and technological ladder. Of 
course, Japan ■was the lead Asian goose in this 
conception, followed by rhe new industrializing 
economics or the “small Asian tigers” (Tahvaii, 
South Korea, Hong Kong and Singapore), then 
by the so-called ASEAN four (Thailand. ISla- 
laysia, the Philippines and Indonesia), and fi- 
nally by? the reforming communist economies 
of China and Alcrnam. Although the flying 
geese model did not exactly match reality, it 
shaped how Japanese policymakers saw their 
country’s role in the region. The model was 
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also compatible with the notions of '‘open re- 
gionalism” and '‘concerted iinilarerai action” 
rliar became the marquee slogans of the APEC 
fornm. By promoriag rhcroricaih'’ the develop- 
ment of neighboring economics, Japan could be 
more leisurely about actually opening its own 
economy to other countries. 

I he flying geese concept, however, crashed 
with the bursting of Japans economic bubble 
and the subsequent 
decade ol stagnation. 

Japan scaled back the 
instruments it had 
used to promote and 
shape regional devel- 
opment. After peak- 
ing in the mid-1990s, 

Japanese foreign di- 
rect investments; bank 
lending and ofllcial 
development as.sistance 
to East Asia declined. 

The 1997 East Asian 
financial crisis dis- 
rupted Japanese-led 
production networks 
in the region as China 
suited forward as an 
economic coiirendcr. 

The semblance oFstrarificd hierarchy and order 
gave way ro a far more complicated partem of 
internationalized and ethnic-based production 
and trade competition. Japan remained the larg- 
est and most technologically advaticed economy 
in East Asia, but businesses other coun- 
tries began to outperiorm their Japanese coun- 
terparts in several indtistrial sectors and product 
lines. As many East Asian countries graduated 
from Japans aid rectpicnr category, the Japa- 
nese started to question the logic and wisdom 
oi providing economic assistance to countries 
like China. 

As Jarian became less .utracrivc as a model for 
other Asian countries, its own political economy 
began to change. As against the cozy govem- 
menl-bu.sint‘.s.s re!atio!i.-.hip.s that had propdied 
Japans economy in the pa.<n, brash risk-taking 
cnrrcprcncurs and corporate raiders personified 
the new economy. Some struggling companies 
imported foreign executives, less hampered by 
Japanese norms, to enhance efficiency and in- 
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novation by severing dyshmetionai long-term 
business relationships. Prime Minister Koizumi 
cliampioned structural reform by cutting back 
public works, transforming the special public 
corporations and privatizing the [^casral savings 
system. 

The combination of economic stagnation, 
structural reform and globalization has chal- 
lenged Japanese society lit myriad ways. The 
heralded sysiciri of life- 
time employment now 
applies to ever fewer 
Japanese as companie.s 
rch" more on tcm['.'oraiy 
and pat'-cime work- 
ers. Japan once boasted 
about the economic 
equality of Its society, 
but now inequality has 
grown dramatically 
a.s marker forces have 
butted up against old 
.social contracts. Sui- 
cides have increased 
shaipiy due to econom- 
ic stress and failure, or 
because people feel a 
loss of social purpose, 
foung people unable to 
jump-start rheir careers have become “frcc-rers”, 
floating from one job to another. 

A: the same time, despite formidable restric- 
tions on inuuigrarioii, foreigners are entering 
and serriing in Japan in increasing numbers. 
According to some estimates, there are now 
over a million illegal workers in Japan, many of 
wiiom originally eureted on stirdenr or training 
visas. Even with the domestic economic slow'- 
down, Japan is an attractive desrinarion for for- 
c^n workers because Japanese arc reluctant to 
take on dirty, dangerous or dilficult jobs, and 
Ivecause long-term demographic trends point to 
a clironic labor siiortagc. 

How docs all this affect Japan’s regional role? 
The economic and social changes wrought by 
globalization and structural lefonn may even- 
tuaUy yield a more pluralistic, open and toler- 
ant Japanese socicryy butter now Japaifs sliakcn 
confidence and a rash of social incidents and 
crimes involving foreigners have instead pro- 
voked xenophobia. Wltile Japan has joined 
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rbc regional bandwagon, to negotiate free trade 
agreements, the mobilization of domestic forces 
against the dislocarive social effects of further 
reform and libcraliz;rrion may impede Japans 
ability to follow rlircugh on free trade agrec- 
incnts with Asian countries, cspeciallv those 
with large Agricultural vsectors. Social uncer- 
rainries at home will not produce a muscular 
onmurd-oriented Japanese nationalism similar 
TO ' he 1930s, bin rhey may engender an inward- 
orienicd nationalism that could paraly' 2 e any 
Japanese regional diplomacy aimed at stabilize 
ing relations with neighboring countries. 


The Peace State 

^ I ‘"peace state" [hehva kokka) has been 
-I. the self-image corollary to the “merchant 
ntition.” Article 9 ol the Japanese constitution, 
with its renunciation (jf war, has served as the 
fountainhead ofpo.stwar Jap^anese paciftsm, hue 
it has been a decidedly pragmatic pacifi.sm. The 
Japanese government mrerpteted Article 9 to 
permit self-defense, but it was initially lambast- 
ed for tliis view. T"Tard-core pa.C!fisr.s acK'oeared 
the dismantlement of the Self-Defense Forces 
(SDF) because it contradicted Article 9 s sec- 
ond paragraph prohibiting rhe maintenance of 
“land, sea, and air forces, as well as orlicr war 
potential." Con.servative con.stimcional revi- 
sionists tended to share this legal rea.soning, hut 
advocated changing or eliminatiiig Article 9 as 
the solution. As pacifists and tevisionisrs en- 
gaged in a lug-of-war about whether to adhere 
to or change the constitution, the governments 
pragmatic pacifism won the publics embrace. 

Japan's pragmatic pacifism affected its inter- 
national obligations as a matter of course. Wliilc 
recognizing that the United Nations Charter 
affirmed the right of collective and individual 
self defense, rhe government proclaimed tliat 
Japan could exercise the right of individual but 
not collective sclhddensc. When opposition 
politicians challenged the security pact with the 
L.'nited States as a p>os.sibie violation of this con- 
stitutional interpretation, officials empha.sized 
the bilarc.ral security ricatys role in defending 
Japan (Article 5 ol the treaty) and dow'npiaycd 
ari'v Japanese role regarding the broader Ameri- 
can purpose of mainraining peace and securin' 


in the Far East (Article 6 of the treaty). 

A!! the wfoile, too, the government was care- 
ful not to state that the consrirniioa prohibited 
the acquisition of anv particuiar vveapon sys- 
tems, including nuclear .forces. Bur it adopted 
tight restrictions aboiu when Japan could exer- 
cise its r^ht of.selfdefonse and how it could use 
force. Three conditions must be met: “(1) there 
is an imminent and iilcgitiinatc act of aggres- 
sion against Japan, (2) there is no appropriate 
means to deal with tfiis aggression c.'tfier ihan 
the resort to the right of self-defense, and ^3) 
the ase of armed .strength is confined to rhe 
minimum necessary jewel." The application of 
this last condition in effect prohibited Japan's 
acquisition of ICBMs, long-range bombers or 
offensive aircraft carriei’s. 

The government reassured the public during 
the i960s and 1970s chat defense moderniza- 
tion did not mean remilitarization. It enunci- 
ated the three non-nuclear principles, declared 
a one percent of CUNJ'^ ceiling on defense ex- 
penditure^, and adopted ascrictiy defensive op- 
erational doctrine. These steps also seiwed the 
purpose of reassuring Japan’s neighbors. 

The Soviet mil icaty buildup in theNorthwest 
Pacific and the deterioration of Soviec-Ameri- 
ca:i relarioiis in rhe early 1980s precipitated a 
rccalibrarion of japan’s “peace stare" paradigm. 
Japan moved gingerly toward rhreatT-based de- 
fense planning by focusing on the defense of 
northern Japan against a possible Soviet attack. 
Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone proclaimed 
Japan to be an “unsiiikablc aircraft carrier” for 
the United Start's and suggested that the SDF 
could help protect the U.S. Seventh Fleet if it 
were operaring to defend japan, hi short, Japan 
took a snuili step toward the concept of collec- 
tive scif-dcfoasc. Rut only the advent of posr- 
Cold War security challenges decisively under- 
mined the “peace state” paradigm. 

Although japan provided S13 biliioti to 
the U.S.-led muirinarionai coalition against 
Iraq during the 1991 GulfWar. it was severely 
criticized for not assisting in rhe military cam- 
paign itself Particulariy galling to the Japanese 
was Kuwait’s omission .of Japan from the of 
countries it tliaiikcd publicly for the interna- 
tional liberation effort. After this bitter expe- 
rience, many Jaoaiiese opinion leaders argued 
again.sr wdiar they called 'one-counrry pa.ci- 
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[ism.” A rapid succcssicm of inicraaTionai dcvcl- 
opmenrs rhen strengthened the hand of those 
wiio sought to chip away at postwar pacifism: 
rlic 1993-94 North Korea nuclear crisis, die 
1995 Chinese nuclear tests, die 1996 Taiw'an 
Strait missile crisis, the 1998 North Korean 
launch of a missile over Japan, the 9/11 terror- 
ist arracks, and the rise ot China as a potential 
security threat. The weakening ot Japan’s So- 
cial Dcrnocraiic Party, the traditional political 
caretakers ot Japan’s pragmatic pacifism, also 
greatly eased the wav for Japans .security ’"‘nor- 
maH7ation.” 

In recent years, Japans security policy' has 
moved along three dimensions. First, it has 
expanded its overseas participation in a vari- 
ery of international .secunw mksions .such a.s 
peacekeeping, di.saster relief and humanitarian 

Operating under the “peace 
constitution”, Japan could 
still trigger an arms spiral. 

triage. Second, k has .strengthened defense co- 
operation with the United States by facilitating 
rcar-arca support, promoting joint planning 
and opcration.s, encouraging intelligence-shar- 
ing and being generally receptive to America’s 
military transformation and realignment of 
U.S. bases in Japan. Third, Japan has enhanced 
its ability to detend itself, including the passage 
of laws to deal more eifcctivcly with national 
emergencies, research and dcvclopmeni for an 
advanced ballistic missile defense system, a 
more robiKSt coast guard to deal with maritime 
inrtuders, and a (ictv emphasis on dcfitndii^ 
Japans cdfsliorc islands* to the southwest as a 
counter to China. 

Even as Japan refueled U.S. warships in the 
Indian Ocean and deployed ground forces in 
Iraq, the Japanese goveniment painstakingly 
tried to .stay within operative constitutional 
constraints. The rear-area rdueiing mission 
did not involve defending naval ship,s of other 
countries as parr of collective defense, nor did 
Japanese ships {indudmg its formidable Ac- 
gls-class destrovets) become iutt^rated 

with the use nf force. The ground-force depioy- 
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ments in Iraq were framed a.s hnmanirarian as- 
sistance for reconstruction as mandated by the 
Security Council. Nonetheless, [apaiihas now 
stretched existing coirstirurionai docrtinc to its 
outer limits. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that promot- 
ers of a more active Japanese securit}’ policy 
appear to iiav^’e gained the upper hand in their 
advocacy for revising or rcinrctptcring the con- 
stitution. One reason for revision is to further 
strengthen the U.S.-Japan security relation- 
ship. Even if Japan lacks the capahiiitv to help 
defend the American homeland again.st attack, 
it mu.sr be able to help defend U.S. forces oper- 
ating in defense of Japan. Absent this rnodcs t 
degree of mutiialiiy, the alliance lacks cred- 
ibility and weakens Japan’s ability to secure 
Americas involvement on behalf of Japan’.s 
high-priority security interests. It makes Japan 
e..ssentiaily an American protectorate and pre- 
vents Japan from having a .strong voice in the 
alliance itself. 

Proponents of collective .self-defense also 
argue that japan has an interest in develop- 
ing security relationships with other countries 
hi addition to the United State.s. For example, 
former Defen.se iV!ini.scer Shigeru I.shlba has re- 
cently advocated tieveloping security ties with 
Russia, India and various Southeast A.sia coun- 
tries in Older to constrain China. In. h.Ls view- a 
Japan willing to exercise the right of collective 
,seif-defen.se would be a more attractive potential 
ally for these countries. Shinzo Abe, the leading 
candidate to succeed Prime Mijiistcr Koizumi, 
has made .similar comments. But even though 
many Asia-Paciric countries may be amenable 
m a greater japaiie,sc inrernarioital security role, 
few would endorse an explicit collective effort 
led b)' Japan and die United Stares rc coiisriain 
China. 

A majeritv of Japanese rnav now favor re- 
vising the constifution, bur the public is still 
deeply diwdcd about coliccrivc selt-dcfciisc. 
According to an April survey conducicd by the 
liberal newspaper Asah, 53 percent favored the 
current policy of not exercising the collective 
,seif-defen,se right. A pol I conducted by the con- 
servarwe Yomiuri ticwpapcr in March found 
43-5 percent supporting tlic current policy oi 
prohibiting collective self-defense. The rul- 
ing Liberal Democratic Partv’s October 2005 
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proposal for constirnrional revision reflecrs this 
divided public. The LDP proposed the main- 
tenance of a “self-defense military'’ 6is opposed 
to the current ‘self-defense force”) with the 
prime miiiisrer as the commander-in-chief, bur 
it finessed the issue of collective sclf-dcfcnsc. 
Its draft referred obliquely to “self-defense 
military” activities performed through interna- 
tional cooperation “to ensure rhe peace and se- 
curiry of inrernarioual sociery.” The LDP lefr ir 
up to subsequent le'gislarion ro define how this 
cooperation would be impicmcnicd. Fonner 
Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasonc. a longtime 
proponent of consrirurionai revision, lias stared 
rhar if Japan were ro embrace the rigiir of coi- 
Iccrive selt-dcfensc, it should set “clear limits 
on [Japans] cooperation with orher countries.” 
Altbougli this view is widely shared among 
orner revisionists, there lias been little public 
discussion about v.har these limits ought to be. 
Should they be simply procedural, or should 
Japanese overseas military activities be restrict- 
ed lO the framework of the U.-S.-Japan Security 
Treaty or the United Nacions? Without clarifi- 
cation 01 these j'loinfs, rite political consensus 
necessary to revise Article 9 wdll be impc'ssiblc 
to achieve. 

Even ivithout revising the constitution, how- 


ever, japan could do much more on behalf of 
its own defense. By inflating the right of indi- 
vidual .self-defense, Japan could redefine what 
is “minimally necejssary” for selfdefen.se. For 
instance, if neighboring countr ies become more 
threatening, japan could deploy the SDF more 
assertively to defend its broader maritime eco- 
nomic intere-sus and territorial claims. Tt could 
assemble i-etaiiatoty capabilities to beef up de- 
terrence. The problem with such moves is diet 
they will rub up against compering interests 
and coiifhciing claims by China and .Soiiih 
Korea. Even a japan still operating under the 
“peace coiistirution” could trigger a regional 
arms spiral and produce a Jess srablc region, 
A military' accident, like riie EP-3 air-collision 
crisis between China and the United States in 
April 2001, could occur between Japan and one 
of its neighbors. Civcii the bubbling nationalist 
sentiment on ail sides, sucit an incident could 
be truly incendiary. 


The Postwar Settlement 

1 'hc third k'st paradigm concerns the post- 
war settlement itsell. According to A rticle 
1 1 ofrhe 1951 San Francisco Peace Treaty, Japan 
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ncccorcd rhc judgmcnii of the Tokyo milirary 
tribunal and other war crimes courts within and 
ourside iapaii. Bur soon airer japan regained its 
sovereignty, riic Narionai Diet passed legislation 
in 1953 rliar rciicFnicd executed war ciiiniiMis 
as persons who died pcrfornhiig public duties. 
According to Japanese law, 
convicted war crimin; 
could then be rreared in 
rhc same way as regu- 
lar war dead, and 
their familic's 
became eligible 
for vererans’ 
benefits and 
compensation. 

By 1956, all 
suiTiving Class 
A war criminals 
had been released from 
prison; two years later the 
release of imprisoned Class 
B and C war crimi- 
nals was complered. 

Class A war crimi- 
nals were rhose in 
the leadership clas.s 
accused of conspir- j 
i.ng to wage wars of ^ 
aggression, or- 


dering 


per- 





mitring the in- 
humane rreatmenr of prisoners of war, and/or 
failing ro prevent arrocirics. Class B war crimi- 
nals were those that perpetrated “conventional 
atrocities” or “crimes against humanity”, while 
Class C, crituinals were rhose in positions ofre- 
spoiisibiliry regarding rhc pcrjKrrarion of Class 
B war crimes. In pardonittg ail iiicarccrarcd w^’ar 
criminals. Japan followed the legal procedure 
that the iUlied Powers tiad ariiculaled in the 
peace treaty. 

These steps set rhc stage for the nurtyrdom 
of war criminals. Using a list provided by the 
Heajth and Welfare Ministry, the Yasukuni 
Shrine in 1959 enshrmed all deceased Ciass 3 
and C tvar criminals. In 1%6 this .same min- 
isrty subniirred rhc names of fourteen Class A 
war criminals who fiad either bc'cii executed or 
died in prison for enshrlneiiicnt at Yasukuni. 
Tw'clve years later these 14 individuals were qui- 


etly enshrined, even ihougfi they nad ni.'t tiled 
in battle like most of the w'ar dead memorial- 
ized at die shrine. 

This cliain of cvenrs illusrrarcs the ambigu- 
ity and internal contradictions of the postivar 
settlement from Japan’s perspective. To the 
outside world, Japan dutifally accepted 
the verdict of the Tokyo rribuual and 
followed rhc legal procedure for re- 
leasing imprisoned war criminals. 

■' But nianv Japanese rejected 
the .substantive judgment cT 
the war crime.s trials. Some 
saw rhc acceptance of rhc 
trial verdicts as necessary 
to regain sovereignty after 
the war; other.s openly 
contested both the pro- 
cedure and outcome of the 
trials and labelled Tokyo tri- 
bunal a C/Lse of ex post facto victors’ 
jiLsrice. These misgiving, s. However, 
did not lead the Japanese to examine 
for themselves the issue of 
■I: war responsibility, includ- 
ing the role of the 
emperor, in a sys- 
tematic and pub- 
lic manner. 

While Japan 
as a nation .skirted 
the question of war 
responsibility, an irireii.se ideological debate 
ensued regarding the srarus of Yasukuni. Nu- 
merous postwar Japanese prime ministers and 
the emperor himself had been visiting Yasu- 
kuni- — built in 1869 and clearly the preenii- 
nciir military memorial in japan — to pay rheir 
respects for rhc war dead during rhc shrines 
spring and autumn festivals. But this was not 
enough for the nationalist right wing and the 
Japan Associarion of War-Bereaved Families. 
From rhc mjd-1960s rhrough rhc early 1970s, 
they pressed to bring Yasukuni under state 
management. But vigorous opposition irom 
leftist parties, the centrist Kornei Parly repre- 
.senting the religious organization Sokagakbai, 
and various Clirisrian and Buddhisr groups re- 
peatedly blocked this effort. They argued that 
state management of Yasukuni would violate 
the aonshtutional doctrine separating srate and 
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religion aru.l cnricized ihc shrine tor glorifying 
japan's militarisr past. After learning char the 
Class A war criminals had been enshrined at 
Yasukutii, F.inpcror Htroliito ceased his pil- 
grimages. 

Wiiat is remarkable about this period is 
now much me Yasukuni issue and Japans 
ambiguous srance regarding the postwar 
scrvlcincnr escaped inicrnational scruriny. 
Thar changed wiih Prime Minister Yasnhiro 
Nakasone's visit lo Yasukuni in August 1985. 
By the rime of ibi' pilgrimage, news of the 
enshrinement of Class A war criminals had 
spread. Rut rarher than going quietly as he 
had done on nine mher occasions horn April 
1983 to April 1983, Nakasone went to the 
shrine with great fanfare. He called his visit 
an "officia! ” one in his capacity as prime min- 
ister, he went on August 15 (the fortieth an- 
niversary ol Japan’s surrender), and he framed 
the visit in terms of a final accounting of the 
postwar period. 

When .student demonstrations protest- 
ing the shrine visit spread iii Clltina, C'lhiiic.se 
Communist Party Chairman Hu Yaobang, a 
strong supporter of friendly China-Japan rela- 
tions, called on japan to evaiuate hi.siory cor- 
rectly and on the Chinese people to disringoish 
between Japanese war criminals responsible for 
rite war and the Japanese people. So as nor to 
undermine Hu’s political posirion in China, 
Nakasone cried to remove the names of the 
Class A war criminals from Yasukuni by get- 
ting the consent of rite families of all fourteen. 
The family of wariime Prime hJinistcr Hidcki 
Tojo refused consent, and the shrine's head 
priest opposed removing the spirits of the four- 
teen on religious grounds. After that, Nakasone 
refrained from furrher shrine visits in the inter- 
est ol maintaining good relations with japan’s 
Asian neighlx.T.s. 

i'he 1985 conrrovers)^ ftindanienraliy al- 
tered the Yasukuni issue. Yasukiim w'as now 
irrevocably internauonalized. and the shrine 
had become inextricably tied to Japans attitude 
Lo'.vard the postwar .settlement. Prime Minister 
R)mtaro Ha.shimoro tried to break out of the 
Nakasone concession by visiting the slirinc in 
July 1996. hut after China and Korea protested, 
nc, coo, left off further visits. 

But Koizumi has been pcrsisienr. In ex- 


plaining his five visits ro Yasukuni, Koizumi 
ha.s tried to separate his personal wish to con- 
sole the souls of die w'ar dead from a particu- 
lar view ofhistory. He has emphasized rliar he 
docs nor go Yasukuni to honor Class A war 
criminals or to jiustify Japan's past aggression. 
He has explicitly repudiated the revisionist 
history portrayed in the shrine’s museum — 
the Yushukari - -that Japan was acting ro ilb- 
cratc Asia and fighting for survival against 
threats from the United State,s s.nd other 
Western powers. Bur precisely because of this 
museum and the historical background sur- 
rounding the cnshriacnicnr of war criminals. 
Koizumi's explanation is hard for Chinese. 
Koreans and other victims of Japanese aggres- 
sion to accept. 

Japane.se efforc-s to deal with the Yasukuni 
conundrum have shattered the ambiguous 

It is shortsighted for the 
United States to harness 
Japanese nationalism. 

paradigm of rhe postwar serrlemenr. Koizumi’s 
srtibborimcss lias energized diose in japan who 
want ro recast the "Grcarcr East Aslan War” ro 
downplay or deny Japanese atrocities. The con- 
tinuing calls by .some to separate the Class A 
war crimiiiaLs from rlie shrine have raised anew 
cjucsriotis a’oour the justice of rhe Tokyo trials. 
How valid is the label of Class A war criminal 
when someone like Foreign Minister Shigeriori 
Togo, who opposed rhe war and worked hard ro 
end it, was convicted as a Class A war criminal, 
wliile someone like Kanji Ishiwara, the military 
officer who engineered the incident that led 
to Japan’s conquest of Manchuria, was never 
brought to trial? 

Memos of a firmer head of rhe Impe- 
rial Household Agency, which were released 
in July, have confirmed Emperor Hirohito's 
strong displeasuie about the enshrinement 
of Oa,s.s-A war criminals at Ya.sukiini. Thi.s 
revelation has drauiarkally' affected Japanese 
opinion. According to Asahi, public opposition 
to Koizumi’s successor going to Yasukuni rose 
sharply from 46 percent in Jannaiy ro 60 pei- 
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cent in jiiiy. Alrhough rhis news has energized 
politicians who want the Class-A war criminals 
dc- enshiined, the shrine is likely to resist such 
pressures. In the end, what may be required is 
a deep national soul-scarchiiig about war rc- 
sponsibiliw and wartime behavior — the kind 
of soul-searching that never happened after 
japan's ambiguous acceptance of die postwar 
sccrletncnt. Only after such a process will Japa- 
nese apologies appear .more sincere and the 
nu.iurning ol the war dead — whatever the ven- 
ue — be viewed more as an expression of grief 
than glorification. 

Implications for the United States 

'he loss of its traditional paradigms of 
A. economics, security and historical under- 
standing has left Japan's fiubiic inward-looking 
and divided as it.s Asia policy bunders. A.s Ja- 
pan selects a new prime minister later this year, 
the United States has a huge stake in its most 
impotca.tit Asian ally finding a way to cliarr a 
constructive course in Asia. America needs Ja- 
pan to he influential and confident rather rhan 
isolated and anxious, especially insofar as U.S. 
preoccupations in the Middle East elev’are Ja- 
pan’s role as America’s diplomatic regent in the 
Asia Pacific region. 

The Bush Admini.stration embraced Prime 
Minister Koizumi because he gave diplomatic 
and logistical support for U..S. policies in Af- 
glianisran and Iraq. Bur it is shoirsighred for 
the United States to seek to harness Japimcsc 
nationalism on behalf of a more robust secu- 
rity posture. A stronger U.S.-Japan alliance 
has ntadc it more likely that the two coun- 
rrics will tvork rogerhet to deter a military 
conllict between China and Taiw'an and to 
encourage peaceful management of the Tai- 
■wan quesnon. But if the prospect of military 
coiitlicr across the Taiwa.'i Sir.air recedes, the 
danger of a military incident between China 
and Japan could increase. Competing mari- 
time ecoruimic interests and territorial claims 
could entangle tlie United States in a con- 
flict in which it has no important or intrinsic 
national interest. The United States should 
therefore vigorously encourage confldence- 
huilding measures between rhe.se tw'o major 


powers and cooperation regarding potential 
maritime energy re.source.s in the Hast China 
Sea. 

The United Stares also itas an inrercst in 
getting the Japaii-Sourh Korea relationship 
back on track. If this bilateral relationship de- 
teriorates further while U.S.- South Korea rela- 
tions remam ptobleniaric, South Korea could 
continue ro drift away from both ihc United 
States and Japan. Thai w'ould have harmful 
strategic implications in the context oi possible 
inter-Korean reconciliation andeven reunifica- 
tion in the future. 

The Bush Aiiimni.srntfion has rightly no- 
taken sides in the disputes about history be- 
tween Japan and other i\sian counrries. But 
U.S. policymakers should press their Japanese 
counterparts to think through the long-term 
.strategic conscqucrtccs of allowing Yasukuni 
Shrine visits and other history-related issues 
to poi.son. Japan's relations with its neighbors. 
The United States should also facilitate a con- 
structive dialogue about hi.story among Japan, 
China and South Korea. The United Stare, s 
would be an especially helpful participant in 
such a dialogue if Americans are also willing 
to examine their own imperial past in Asia 
and their own inilkaryconducr during World 
War 11. The Japa.tK.se will have to decide for 
rliemselvcs how ro deal with the Yasukuni 
Shrine issue, but American soul-searching 
about the past will encourage Japanese to do 
rhe same. And by doi.ug so, the counny may 
evencuaih' find a way to mourn its war dead 
that better reflects the peaceful spirit of post- 
war Japan. 

Finally, the United Stares should eneour- 
age Japan to be more active in regional msri- 
rufioii-buiidiiig and integration. With increas- 
ing economic interdependence among Asian 
countries, the days of lire old ‘‘hull and spokes” 
bilateral approach ro maximize American geo- 
political leverage in the region arc over. Just as 
the United States promoted the imegration of 
Western Europe after World War 11. it should 
support Japans integrationist agenda in East 
Asia. It is far better br the United Stares to 
have Japan play a key role i.ii shaping the i.nsri- 
tutional contours of Asian regionalism than to 
have Japan react defensively to iniiiatives com- 
ing from China, 
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